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. Win og Saal 


Thanks to her teachers, Joan’s smile has a brighter 
future. For already they’ve taught her the impor- 
tance of gum massage to a brilliant, winning smile! 


4 ee SMILE that’s so charming in 
this little girl should be utterly 
irresistible when she reaches 
eighteen. For already her teachers 
have given her an excellent start 
toward a future of sparkling teeth 
and healthier gums, Already she 
has learned in school that regular 
massage of the gums is as essential 
as cleaning the teeth. 

As modern dental science ex- 
plains, gums are often deprived of 
exercise by today’s soft and creamy 
foods. Lack of vigorous chewing 
helps to make gums weak and 
sensitive. Then, often, ‘ ‘pink tooth 
brush” flashes its warning. 

Modern gums need special care. 
In many cases, they need invigo- 
fating massage to rouse circula- 


tion in the gum walls and help 
make gums firmer. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid 
aid in gum massage. For it is es- 
pecially designed not only to make 
teeth clean and sparkling but, 
with massage, to help tone and 
stimulate the gums. 


Send for Free 
Dental Hygiene Chart 


Send for our attractive colored 
wall chart entitled, “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” Simply give name 
of your school, principal or su- 
perintendent, grade and number 
of pupils enrolled. Address Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, Educational 
Department 29, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


t childhood, dinagiorer 
one eats soft, tender foods which de- 
Prive gums of stimulation. This lack 
of vigorous chewing makes gum mas- 
sage important tosound dental health. 


Nowadays many adults, too, learn 
about gum massage, For youngsters, 
instructed in classroom drills, often 
bring home to parents this sound and 
simple oral hygiene lesson, 


Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York © Establishe 1887 
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GREYHOUND ECONOMY HAS HELPED MILLIONS TO 


BUY MORE by SPENDING LESS 


New and colorful horizons can now be more 
than day-dreams to you ... whether your dream- 
trip includes flaming mountains in Arizona, the 
fantastic towers of Manhattan or a sleepy beach 
beside the Gulf. Greyhound has brought the joy 
of scenic, educational travel ... the stimulat- 


places and people . . . within the reach of every 
income. Two can travel by Super-Coach as 
cheaply as one by private car... or one can go 
twice as far! In addition, Greyhound’s many op- 
tional routes, following famous highways, best 
reveal the unusual and intimate beauty of the 
“real America.” We invite you to see for yourself! 


ing excitement of new 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 
|GREYHOUND| 


To get this fascinating picture booklet about 140 strange or mysterious places in 
Linus America, just fill out and mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 801 N. 
Limestone, Lexington, Ky. If you wish special information about Greyhound routes 
and rates to any particular spot, dot down place you wish to visit on the margin below. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


THE SEVEN STICKS 


1. A man had seven sons, who were always quarreling. They left 
their studies and work, to quarrel among themselves. Some bad men 
were looking forward to the death of their father, to cheat them out 
of their property by making them quarrel about it. 


2. The good old man, one day, called his sons around him. He 
laid before them seven sticks, which were bound together. He said, 
“T will pay a hundred dollars to the one who can break this bundle.’’ 


3. Hach one strained every nerve to break the bundle. After a 
long but vain trial, they all said that it could not be done. 


4, ‘And yet, my boys,’ said the father, ‘‘nothing is easier to do.”’ 
He then untied the bundle, and broke the sticks, one by one, with per- 
fect ease. 


5. ‘*‘Ah!’’ said his sons, ‘‘it is easy enough to do it so; anybody 
could do it in that way.’’ 


6. Their father replied, ‘‘as it is with these sticks, so is it with 
you, my sons. So long as you hold fast together and aid each other, 
you will prosper, and none can injure you. 


7. ‘*But if the bond of union be broken, it will happen to you just 
as it has to these sticks, which lie here broken on the ground.”’ 


Home, city, country, all are prosperous found, 
When by the powerful link of union bound. 


en INTERESTING and elementary lesson taken from the revered McGuffey’s 
Third Reader needs no comment. Its application to the educational forces of today 
is just as appropriate as it would have been three quarters of a century ago. There 
ate always forces at work which are designed to weaken the influence of our organ- 
ization. Sometimes they are forces which emanate from another organization which 
is jealous of our prestige. Sometimes they come from purely political sources and 
have only political motives. Time after time this old political trick has been tried 
onus. Divide and conquer, is the idea. If they can divide us they can defeat us. 
They are sometimes very cunning in their methods. Many a school man has been 
lured into the trap and made to believe that he had a cause and then pushed out 
in front to become the wedge. 


They usually select some disgruntled person who can be easily persuaded that he 
has a chance to get revenge. He seldom gets revenge and never satisfies his sponsors. 
When they can no longer use him they drop him. 
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Then there is the type of disaffection 
that comes from within. This type usual- 
ly is the outgrowth of selfishness. There 
are always those who would “rule or 
ruin.” There are always some who would 
be willing to jeopardize the interests of 
others in order to promote their own in- 
terests. There are always some who have 
none of the attributes of sportsmanship, 
and therefore cannot work harmoniously 
with others. 


Straight thinking and reasoned judg- 
ment are necessary to the life of any 
organization. Perhaps to these we might 
add “seasoned judgments” too. Dis- 
passionate and unemotional verdicts are 
necessary to organizational life. 


So the simple old story of the seven 
sons holds true today. Without unity 
there is no strength, and without strength 
there can be no accomplishment. 


The Kentucky Education Association is 
on the threshold of its greatest oppor- 
tunity. Before it are the tasks of Federal 
Aid for Education, equalized opportuni- 
ties for the children of our State, adequate 
school terms for all children, completion 
of the Teacher Retirement Law, extension 
of Free Textbook Service, the further re- 
moval of all school interests from the 
realm of patronage and petty politics. 


To accomplish these objectives we will 
need to apply the philosophy of the old 
man with the bundle of sticks. We will 
have to think of our problems in terms 
of the State, of society, of future years. 
We will have to forget self, our local 
community, the present, and stand with 
our associates as one group united for 
worthy purpose and deserving of public 
support. This way lies victory. 


IF and AND 


es YOU ARE RIGHT 
In what you do, 
You need not fear 
To let men know 
Just where you stand. 
But if you hide 
Behind a screen 
There will be doubt 
In some men’s minds 
As to the part 
You wish to play. 
And if you have 
An honest thought 
That has grown out 
Of fact or truth 
There is no need 
To fear the light. 
For truth stands out 
Upon its own 
And “crushed to earth 
Will rise again.” 
And if some deed 
You want to do 
Is sicklied o’er 
With fear and dread, 
This is the way 
Your conscience has 
To help your mind 
To see and know 
That what you plan 
To do is wrong. 
And if you heed 
The still small voice 
There'll be no doubt 
About your choice. 

W. P. K. 


= THE ORDINARY BUSINESS 
of life, industry can do anything which 
. genius can do, and very many things 
which it cannot—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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How to Tell a Communist and 
How to Beat Him 


me, AM A PROFESSOR, but 
I am not here to give you “book learning.” 
I am here to set before you, The Ameri- 
can Legion,* a problem which concerns 
all of us who love democracy and the 
ideal of liberty for which it stands. The 
problem is “How to check Communism.” 
When I talk about Communism I know 
what I am saying. I have had a lot of 
experience with this menace. I know 
where it is most likely to appear, where 
it is most likely to take hold, and I think 
I know the best way to fight it. 


It was before the American Legion was 
formed, in fact it was in August, 1918, 
that I met my first Bolshevik. We didn’t 
call them Communists in those days. 
There had been a big rain, that day, in 
Vladivostok, and down across the street 
car tracks, on Bolshei Ulitza (Russian 
for big street or Broadway) were tons of 
gtavel and sand, a foot high, washed 
down from the steep unpaved streets 
that climbed the hill. I watched the 
Korean porters busily packing the debris 
in baskets, carrying it up, and patting it 
back into place to await the next rain. 
I climbed past them, on up to the great 
commercial school, where I was to lecture 
on American education to a great crowd 
of teachers, patrons, parents who were all 
school board members. I started at five. 
My interpreter finished at seven. Late 
into the night the questions continued. 
These people had revolted with Kerensky. 

* Address at the New York Department Conven- 


tion of the American Legion at Endicott, New York, 
August 12, 1938. 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, 
PH.D., LL.D., ED.D. 


Dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 


They had welcomed the Bolsheviks. But 
they appeared happy to have been con- 
quered by the Czecho-Slovaks and glad at 
the moment to be under inter-Allied rule. 
I was curious about Bolshevism. What 
was the idea? What was it like? What 
did Lenin and Trotsky want? I was not 
long in suspense. 


After the lecture, a man stopped me 
at the door. ‘Good evening,” he said, 
“My name is Wax. I did a year of grad- 
uate work in the States. Until last month, 
I was the Bolshevik Commissar, here in 
Vladivostok.” You can imagine my sur- 
prise. I said, “Come on home with me. 
What is Bolshevism?” And this is the 
tale he told to me. 


Communism is not new. There have 
been forms of Communism since earliest 
times, even in America. Note the tribes 
on the Indian reservations. But Com- 
munism as we know it was formulated 
by Marx, Engels, and others, less than a 
hundred years ago. They saw something 
wrong with the world. The few had too 
much, the many too little. As Wax said 
that night, “Why should the rich have 
all the beautiful houses, pictures, rugs?” 
He even said wives. Karl Marx saw 
every few years that there was a depres- 
sion. Wars were almost constant. The 
doors of opportunity were shut. Op- 
pressed peoples and races were practically 
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slaves. The Communists thought that 
such conditions need not exist. There 
could be peace on earth, good will to 
men, the good things of life could be 
more evenly divided, if only men would 
apply their brains to the conduct of their 
lives. 


This man Wax was making quite a 
sales talk. It sounded pretty attractive so 
far. “How do you plan to do this?” I 
asked. ‘Well,’ he said, “the trouble 
today is that men are divided into two 
classes—those who own and those who 
earn—capitalists and workers. 


“There is an inevitable war between the 
two. There can be no compromise, no 
truce, no armistice, no peace. It will be 
a battle to the death. Men are fools to 
love the Fatherland, the Patrie. The 
workers of one country should be better 
friends with the workers of other lands 
than with the capitalists of their own, 
who are their only enemy.” “Workers of 
the world, unite!” read the Communist 
Manifesto. “You have nothing to lose 
but your chains.” ‘‘Part of the trouble,” 
continued Wax, “is in the churches. Men 
go to church, and what do they learn ?—to 
be humble—to be patient, forgiving, to 
look to the future life. All this is grand 
for the capitalist. So down with religion, 
shut the churches, banish the priests.” 
This done, the Communists thought, and 
the decks would be cleared so they could 
build a new world. 


“And how are you going to defeat 
capital?” I asked Wax. “How are you 
going to win for labor?” “Very sim- 
ple,” he replied. “We will use the idea 
of the Soviet. First we organize all the 
workers into unions—unions of carpenters 
and masons, plumbers, and railroad men, 
stenographers, cooks, librarians, teachers, 
nurses, professors, doctors, clerks—every- 
body in fact except the capitalists. Then 


each local sends its delegate to a larger 
council, and councils to the highest coun- 
cil. There is no need for congress, 
legislatures, or elections. Everything can 
be accomplished by the unions. Lenin 
has organized a system by which the few 
can rule for the many. This is what we 
call ‘Dictatorship of the Proletariat.’ The 
Proletariat chooses its dictators. After 
that it is dictated to!” “But what about 
the rich? The capitalists?” 1 asked, 
“Where do they come in?” “Oh,” said 
Wax, “that is the cleverness of the idea. 
They have no unions, and if they formed 
them we wouldn’t recognize them.” 


Of course you and I remember how 
after this time the Kolchak government 
failed in Siberia, how the bolsheviks took 
complete control. They never made any 
pretense of democracy. They seized the 
power. My friend Arthur Bullard, who 
was chief of the group with whom I 
served in Russia in 1918, said he was talk- 
ing with Lenin in Switzerland in 1905. 
Lenin had outlined the whole Bolshevik 
ideal. Bullard said, ‘How are the Rus- 
sian people going to do this? They can- 
not do it for themselves, can they?” 
“No,” replied Lenin, “they are too ignor- 
ant to know what to do, too hungry to 
have the energy, too subservient to dare.” 
“And surely the Czar won't!” said Bul- 
lard. “No,” said Lenin. “Then, who 
will?” asked Bullard. “I will,” said 
Lenin. The way they worked their way 
to the seizure of power was as follows: 
talk about peace, talk about social equal- 
ity, especially among those most op- 
pressed. Talk about organization of la- 
bor, and penetrate into every labor union. 
Talk on soap boxes. Publish pamphlets 
and papers. Orate and harangue. Play 
on envy. Arouse jealousy. Separate class 


. from class. Try to break down the dem- 


ocratic processes from within. Accus- 
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tom the people to picketing, strikes, mass 
meetings. Constantly attack the leaders 
in every way possible, so that the people 
will lose confidence. Then in time of 
national peril, during a war, on the oc- 
casion of a great disaster, or on a general 
strike, walk into the capitol and seize the 
power. A well-organized minority can 
work wonders. 

Now the Communist leaders have 
steadily insisted that Communism cannot 
live in just one country. Just as we 
fought to make “the world safe for de- 
mocracy,” so they are fighting to make 
the world safe for Communism. They are 
fighting this fight today, twenty years 
after my talk with Wax. Every country 
must become communistic, according to 
their idea. So they have sent out mis- 
sionaries. They have supplied them well 
with funds. They have won converts. 
These converts have been organized into 
little groups called “‘cells,” each acting 
as a unit under the orders of a superior. 
It is almost a military organization. They 
attack where there is unemployment. They 
stit up discontent among those oppressed, 
particularly among the Negroes and Jews. 
They work their way into the unions, 
where they form compact blocks. They 
publish and distribute little papers and 
pamphlets. At the New York Times they 
pass out one called “Better Times.” At 
the Presbyterian Hospital it is called 
“The Medical Worker.” At the College 
of the City of New York it is called “Pro- 
fessor, Worker, Student.” At Teachers 
College it is called ‘The Educational Van- 
guard.” These are scurrilous sheets. In 
one issue I noted twenty-nine errors of 
facts. After a recent address of mine 
they passed out a dodger attacking me, 
with a deliberate error of fact in each 
paragraph. These pamphlets cost money, 
more than $100 an issue. The idea is to 
tty to entice into their web those generous 


and public-spirited teachers, preachers, 
social workers, and reformers who know 
distress and want to do something about 
it. These Communists know what they 
are doing. They follow their orders. 
Particularly they would like to dominate 
Our newspapers, our colleges, and our 
schools. The campaign is much alike 
all over the world. I have seen the same 
articles, almost the same pamphlets, in 
France and England as in the United 
States. 


You see, when it comes to fighting 
Communists I am a battle-scarred veteran. 
But after twenty years I cannot tell one 
by looking at him. If only he were a 
tall dark man with bushy black whiskers, 
a bomb in his hand, a knife in his teeth, 
and a hand grenade in each pocket of his 
smock, I could recognize him. However, 
only the leaders proclaim their member- 
ship. The clever are silent, hidden, anony- 
mous, boring from within. You can only 
tell a Communist by his ideas. 


Now the Legion loves loyalty. It up- 
holds the American Way. It seeks to per- 
petuate democracy. As a patriotic power, 
alert to alien zsms, it justly considers 
Communism subversive, and has taken up 
the fight. What tactics should we 
adopt? What plan of campaign should 
we map? The answer, as I see it, is to 
note the conditions under which Com- 
munism has come to flourish in foreign 
lands and then do our best to see to it 
that these conditions never obtain here. 


Now what were the conditions that 
gave Communism its chance in Russia? 
These were, I think, three. First, wide- 
spread misery, poverty and distress; sec- 
ond, suppression of freedom of speech 
and the right of meeting and assembly; 
third, general ignorance. These are the 
three conditions that give Communism a 
chance to flower and flourish. 
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When you have abject poverty wide- 
spread, when people are out of work, 
when houses are damp, dirty, cold, and 
crowded, when children cry for food, 
there you have a soil fertile for Com- 
munism. It is no accident that there 
are Communists in the suburbs of Paris 
and London, in Harlem, or along the 
water front in New York and San Fran- 
cisco. After a drudging day of despair, 
the family sick and cold, the doors of 
hope shut, you can’t blame the unlucky 
for giving willing ear to the blandish- 
ments of the Communist propagandist, 
who says that Russia is a happy land 
with golden gates, flowing with milk and 
honey. When men are down they'll sell 
their birthright either for a mess of pot- 
tage or for a pot of message. 


One way, then, to fight Communism is 
to go in to the root of poverty and dis- 
tress. Whatever you may think of certain 
aspects of the work of the present admin- 
istration, you must see that in the program 
of resettlement, in the W. P. A., in the C. 
C. C. Camps, and in the National Youth 
Administration, President Roosevelt and 
his advisers have been helping the poor 
and distressed. Some think we can never 
pay for it. Some think that conditions 
will be worse in the long run. We must 
admit, however, that what they have 
done for the poor has been the most 
powerful blow against Communism. No 
matter what the national government 
does, whether you agree with this pro- 
gram or not, the good American who 
wishes to fight Communism must lend 
every effort to clean up the slums, to as- 
sist the unlucky, to cure the sick, to care 
for the widow and the orphan. 


It is at this point that I wish to point 
out to you a misunderstanding, a mis- 
take, that many loyal citizens commonly 
make. There are among us a good many 


people who by training, taste, inclination, 
or vocation see much of the poor, under- 
privileged, and the sick. These are min- 
isters and priests, social workers, Y. M. 
C. A. leaders, doctors, nurses, teachers, 
and professors. They see the effect of 
the slum. They know what the sweat- 
shop does to body and soul. Their wrath 
and indignation rises at the practices of 
some of the worst of us. Then these men 
and women who know the seamy side of 
life, from the pulpit, in the press, from 
the lecture platform, in the college and 
university class, point out these evils and 
struggle to find some way of improving 
these conditions. Some are wise and 
advocate gentle and gradual improvement. 
Some are in a hurry and urge quick 
reform. You and J are likely to think that 
they are Communists, that their ideas are 
subversive. We may call them “red.” But 
whenever we do this we had better back 
up and think. They are not the Com- 
munists. The Communists get a lot of 
pleasure out of our mistake. The Com- 
munists are glad to see us attack them, 
to quiz them, to hamper them, to perse- 
cute them. Because in a way these zealots 
are the worst enemies of Communism. If 
we could clear up the worst of the slums 
and give help to that part of the popula- 
tion which is in genuine distress, which 
is what these zealots want, we should in 
one step have removed the most likely 
converts from the contamination of Com- 
munism. 


You have a second condition favorable 
to Communism when people dare not 
speak their minds. Let the right of as- 
sembly become abridged and sympathy 
follows the supposedly injured party. If 
an idea is so subversive that it cannot be 
talked about openly, how alluring it is 


. likely to be when it is heard in a whisper. 


When you cannot speak on the public 
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square, you gossip down the alley. When 
you cannot meet in the open, you con- 
spire in the cellar. Then you hear only 
one side. Then you think you are a 
martyr, and you may be willing to die for 
a belief which, because it has never been 
effectively opposed, may be half formed 
and ill considered. Ideas expressed openly 
are, of course, subject to the law of 
treason, slander, or morality. The people 
of the United States would not approve 
and adopt the constitution until it was 
explicitly stated that the rights of “free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the 
rights of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble” should not be abridged; and so far 
a fighting Communism is concerned, I 
think they are right. Nothing pleases 
the Communists more, nothing advertises 
them so much, nothing wins them more 
converts, than violation of these rights. 


But what the Communist is most afraid 
of is education. I do not mean any kind 
of education, because you will naturally 
think at once of this Communist who is 
a college graduate, that Communist who 
is a Doctor of Philosophy, groups of col- 
lege students who support and uphold 
Communism. Conversely, you can recall 
at once many an unschooled illiterate 
who holds to the American Way. There 
will always be impractical intellectuals 
who look to the speedometer, not to the 
brakes. But Communism cannot flourish 
where all, or almost all, the people know 
a good deal about history, political 
science, and sociology. Communists ad- 
vance their ideas as if they were new. 
They try to make people think that their 
plans are practical and workable. They 
don the sheep’s clothing of democracy 
trying to deceive the ignorant, when they 
have not the slightest belief in democracy 
at all. The person who knows history 
will know better. The fallacy in Com- 


munism is not in the ultimate goals 
which they borrow, like peace, prosperity, 
social justice, and human brotherhood, as 
in their practical plans for realizing these 
goals. The person who knows history 
and political science and economics knows 
that these plans have been tried repeated- 
ly, and repeatedly they have failed. The 
same plans, and much the same tactics, 
failed in France in 1789. They failed 
again in 1848. They failed in Germany 
since the war, they failed in Hungary, 
they failed in Spain, they failed in Rus- 
sia itself. They sought peace; they got 
war. They sought fraternity; they divided 
brother from brother. They sought social 
justice; they achieved more poverty, more 
misery, more distress. As one learned 
Frenchman said, “Communism can destroy 
capitalism but cannot replace it.” 


The person who is educated in the man- 
ner I describe learns to take a long look 
at the world. He sees the age-old aspira- 
tions of man for prosperity and well- 
being, for liberty of conscience, speech, 
property, freedom to earn and to spend, 
for equality before the law, and an equal 
opportunity for youth. He has watched 
the gradual development of these ideals, 
now advancing, now retreating, now ad- 
vancing again. He knows how the Fath- 
ers of our Country caught a new vision, 
how by compromise and adjustment they 
devised a new form of government and a 
new form of relationship between man 
and man. Of course it was not perfect. 
The idea was to build a little at a time 
in the hope that what they had done 
would persist. The educated person 
knows that social changes come very slow- 
ly. If you are in a hurry, as in Germany 
from 1919 to 1933, or in Spain, there is 
revolution and reaction. If you try dicta- 
torship, as in Nazi Germany, or Italy, or 
Soviet Russia, of course everybody has 
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work but then you are only a serf. Up to 
now those who have been socially secure 
in this world have been only the slaves. 
The educated man moves slowly. He is 
in no hurry. The educated man moves 
steadily and persistently. He will not be 
lulled to sleep. 


So to hit Communism at its weakest 
point you must have education. You can- 
not fight an idea by banishing it. You 


cannot fight an idea by shooting it.’ 


Purges, “red scares,” teachers’ oaths, dis- 
charging professors, never stopped Com- 
munism. The only way you can fight an 
idea is by meeting it with another idea; 
and the only way you can meet it with 
another idea is by proper education. 


It is most fortunate for us that most 
of our children have a chance to go to 
school. It is fortunate for us that most 
of them can finish the high school course. 
Let us make very sure that these boys and 
girls have a chance for a good education 
for modern times, especially in the con- 
troversial and difficult fields of govern- 
ment and social life. It does not make 
much difference to me as an American 
what sort of Latin or spelling or algebra 
they study, but I do hope that they will 
learn what democracy is and why we have 
it; what life was like when our ancestors 
lived under tyranny, and what life must 
be like today in Russia and Germany, in 
Spain, Japan, and Italy; what these lib- 
erties are that we prize; what these rights 
are that we must maintain; and what our 
corresponding duties must be. Let these 
boys and girls hear of the theories of 
social improvement. Let them know what 
Communism and Fascism think they are. 
Let them go right down to the bottom. 
Knowledge is power. 


DeWitt Clinton, who built this school 


system, had it right when he said that . 


these schools were the “Palladium of our 


freedom. . . the bulwark of our liberties.” 
Since his time these schools have grown 
in power and confidence. Every child has 
his chance. We have a strong and compe- 
tent State Department of Education. We 
have the best system of school financing 
in the Union. Our school board members 
are able and competent. We have a grand 
force of teachers. Hold up their hands. 
Give them encouragement. Protect them 
from the narrow-minded zealot who 
would hamper them. That’s the way to 
cut down the Communist. 


There is, however, one additional con- 
sideration. Communism, I am convinced, 
can flourish only when the soul of a peo- 
ple is dead. The wisest men from the 
time of the Greeks have sensed that we 
really live in two worlds, the world 
of sticks and stones, and the world of 
the intellect, the world of the spirit. When 
I was a boy I used to walk down the halls 
of Teachers College and there on the wall 
was an old engraving of the New Jeru- 
salem. There were high walls, closed 
gates, and up the steep sides, out of the 
mud and muck crawled and climbed the 
poor mortals in search of heavenly bliss. 
When I see that picture it makes me think 
of what education should do. There is 
one world, a dog’s world, a world of 
bones and kennels and chains and muz- 
zles, and hunts and fights; and there is a 
man’s world, a world of ideas, of beauty, 
of thought. The one is base, the other 
good. In one, men are slaves, in the 
other, they are free. In one, there are 
oppressed and oppressors, in the other, 
all are equal. There is a land of the 
slave and there is a land of the free, and 
the passport to this happy land is a liberal 
education and a belief in power beyond 
one’s self. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Some Impressions of France 


Part II 


7 THE FRENCH are rich 
in the knowledge of how to use their 
leisure time profitably, they also know 
how to work systematically. One ex- 
ample of their organizing ability is their 
educational system. One minister of edu- 
cation made the facetious remark that he 
could tell at any given minute in the day 
the exact paragraph in the exact textbook 
that all of the children in the schools of 
France were studying. The director of 
this highly organized state system is the 
Minister of Public Education, who is a 
member of the French cabinet. Under 
him are three secretaries, one for each 
branch, primary, secondary, and higher 
education. 


Unlike our system, the primary and 
secondary schools run parallel. The 
primary schools are free and prepare stu- 
dents for immediate practical ends. These 
schools are for the poorer class of people. 
However, a child from the lower classes 
who shows exceptional ability may secure 
scholarships to the secondary schools. 
The courses in these schools are more cul- 
tural than in the primary schools and in- 
clude the study of English, Latin, and 
Greek. At the end of these Lycee courses 
the students receive a baccalaureate, which 
admits them to schools of higher educa- 
tion. They graduate from the Lycees at 
about the age of 17 or 18, and finish the 
equivalent of our sophomore year in 
college. 


For educational administration France 
is divided into seventeen sections called 
academies. The head of each of them is 


By JANE F. CAMPBELL 
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called the rector. He is the administrator 
of the university in his district, appoints 
all of the teachers and with the help of 
assistants he direets the public schools. 


In addition to the seventeen universi- 
ties, there are a number of special schools, 
such as polytechnical schools, the School 
of Mines, and the School of Beaux Arts. 
There are also a number of private schools 
of all levels, such as those run by the 
Catholic Church. However, these private 
schools can employ only teachers who are 
licensed by the state and they may not 
grant their own degrees. All students 
must pass the examinations of the state 
and only the state has power to grant 
these degrees. 


Besides being highly centralized, the 
French educational system is very formal. 
Children are encouraged to think of 
school as work, not play. There were 
three children in the family with whom 
I lived. They were in school all morn- 
ing, had an hour for lunch, and stayed in 
school until four o'clock. When they 
reached home, after a ‘‘goutter’” or piece, 
their mother sat down with them for two 
hours until dinner time. In these two 
hours they prepared their lessons for the 
next day. I visited them again this sum- 
mer, and although they were four years 
older, and it was vacation time, the same 
thing was going on, for all French chil- 
dren must learn two lessons a day during 
vacation, and their notebooks containing 
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these lessons must be presented at the 
opening of school in the fall. As a stimu- 
lation for hard work, there is a system 
of prizes at the end of the school year. 
These prizes are usually books, and it is 
a great honor to win them. I read an ac- 
count of a boy who won so many books 
that he had to hire a taxi in which to 
take them home. 


Another interesting educational custom 
is the system of exchange students which 
is sometimes worked out by English and 
French people. French families often 
take English children tp learn French in 
order that their own children may have 
an opportunity to learn English in an 
English home. 


The French do not stop at educating 
their own people. They believe that it 
is their duty to educate the foreigner who 
comes to their country. Their schools 
are very good and the tuition is quite low. 
The universities run numerous courses in 
French civilization, which are very popu- 
lar. For other courses they grant certifi- 
cates and diplomas and certain degrees 
designed especially for foreigners. 


Besides having these university courses 
which attract foreigners, Paris has a num- 
ber of excellent schools of art and music. 
The Conservatoire has long been estab- 
lished as one of the finest schools of music 
in the world. Very few foreigners are 
admitted to this institution, so another 
one has been founded for their benefit. 
This is the Ecole Normale de Musique, 
which has on its faculty such musicians 
of international reputation as Stravinsky, 
Cortot, Thibaud, and Nadia Boulanger. 
There is also the American Conservatory 
at the Palace of Fontainebleau, which 
gives summer courses designed for stu- 
dents of art and of music. In Paris there 
are many other internationally known 
teachers who have private classes. 


16 


For Americans the Institute of Inter- 
national Education maintains the Ameri- 
can University Union, which serves as a 
dean’s office for students in France. This 
Union holds receptions and lectures where 
Americans may meet each other and be- 
come acquainted with French people. 
The secretary of this Union is a living 
directory, who can tell one anything from 
how to get a French carte d’indentite to 
the address of an expert French hair- 
dresser in New York City. 


For the foreigner who is merely inter- 
ested in learning the language, the French 
maintain a school called the Alliance 
Francaise. Here Chinese, Japanese, 
Swedes, Germans, English, Americans, 
and other nationalities mingle in classes 
for which the tuition is ridiculously low. 
One of my choice memories of Paris is of 
sitting in a class waiting for my turn while 
twenty-five or thirty people in as many 
different accents repeated in French four 
lines of the fable of the Crow and the 
Fox. 


While the American in France is mak- 
ing up his mind about the country and its 
people, the French in their turn are form- 
ing their opinions about Americans from 
the tourists who visit them. The Ameti- 
can traveler, acting as an unofficial repre- 
sentative of his country, plays a very im- 
portant part in the moulding of French 
opinion of America and Americans. Un- 
fortunately, Americans do not always 
realize this responsibility. Many of them 
feel that since they are away from home 
where no one knows them, it is a won- 
derful opportunity to “make whoopee,’ 
and many of them proceed to do so. Even 
though the American traveler does noth- 
ing radically wrong, his actions may be 
misunderstood by the French, for French 
etiquette is more strict than ours. 
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This summer I had the pleasure of be- 
ing entertained in the home of a very 
distinguished Frenchman who had had 
some unfortunate experiences in his con- 
tacts with Americans. During the war he 
had been asked to give a dinner for fif- 
teen American officers and soldiers. He 
had given them good food and they had 
drunk a great deal of his excellent wine. 
When the time came for them to leave, 
the time when they were naturally ex- 
pected to pay their respects to the host, 
there was only one who had the good 
manners to thank him for his hospitality. 
Much to the surprise of the Frenchman, 
this lone representative of American 
courtesy was the company cook. 


In the second incident which gave this 
Frenchman an unpleasant remembrance of 
Americans, he was also acting as host. 
He had picked out something to show to 
the American which he thought would de- 
light his artistic soul. It was a beautiful 
piece of seventeenth century architecture. 
He was prepared for exclamations of de- 
light from his guest, but much to his sur- 
prise and disgust, the only response he 
received was the question, “Don’t you 
think that the building is a little too low? 
It has only two stories.” 


These incidents to us seem possibly 
understandable, but to this Frenchman 
who wears the red ribbon of the French 
Legion of Honor they represent crudity 
which in his mind had been applied to 
Americans as a class. 


An incident which did much to create 
public sentiment against Americans in 
France happened several years ago when 
the franc was first devaluated. The 
French had lost a great deal of money 
and were very sensitive over the fact that 
their money had come to be so worthless. 
A party of Americans in southern France 
who were out to have a good time used 


the money to decorate their cars. Some of 
them even lit their cigarettes with it. The 
story was published in the newspapers, 
and the French have never forgotten it. 
They still feel that the incident was a di- 
rect insult to themselves and to their 
country. 


Fortunately, these are not the only types 
of incidents which occur. If they were, 
Franco-American relationships might suf- 
fer greatly. The day after I landed this 
summer, I found on the front page of the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune an article describing a ceremony 
which had taken place involving both 
France and America. I think that it will 
be especially interesting to Kentuckians, 
so I shall quote it just as I found it. It 
is entitled “Versailles, Ky., Presents 
Gavel As Amity Token to French Ver- 
sailles,” by Audrey Ames. 


“Versailles is not the only Versailles in the 
world. At least four other villages, all of them 
in the United States, are proud namesakes of 
the original Louis XIV masterpiece. But Ver- 
sailles, Kentucky, has outdone its sister cities 
by sending its mayor’s daughter, Harriet 
McCauley, to meet Henry Haye, Mayor of Ver- 
sailles, France. 


“Nor did Miss McCauley come empty- 
handed. Yesterday the Hotel de Ville in Ver- 
sailles echoed strangely with dropped t's 
and drawls as Paris Kentuckians gathered round 
to see the young Southern emissary give M. 
Haye a gavel—no ordinary gavel, but one 
made from the walnut staircase in the home 
of General Marquis de Calmes, who just 144 
years ago laid out the picturesque Kentucky 
town and named it for the native city of his 
father. 


“The ceremony was the second to bring 
together the widely separated Versailles’. Some 
time ago the French city presented the Amerti- 
can city with an urn of soil taken from the 
grave of an American soldier buried in France. 

“Acting as spokesman for Miss McCauley, 
Benjamin J. Conner, a native of Cynthiana, 
Kentucky, made yesterday’s presentation speech. 
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In accepting the gift M. Haye, a hearty 
admirer of America and Americans, proved 
that his acquaintance with Kentuckians and 
their ‘hospitality had come first hand through 
a lengthy visit to the ‘Scotland of America.’ 

“In his experience of contacting other Ver- 
sailles, M. Haye had received one particularly 
flattering reply which read, ‘Your letter of 
recent date duly received. We are pleased to 
note that there is another city in France bearing 
the name of our town.’ ” 

Another ceremony of friendship which 
took place on this side of the water a few 
weeks ago was the celebration of the fif- 
tieth birthday of the Goddess of Liberty. 
This beautiful statue, designed by Bar- 
tholdi, was presented to the United States 
in 1886, by the French people, who raised 
by popular subscription the $600,000 


necessary for its construction. The statue 
symbolizes the historic friendship of the 
two countries and typifies the idea of 
freedom and brotherhood which under- 
lies a republican form of government. 

In spite of many differences, fundamen- 
tally French ideals are more like ours 
than are those of any other European 
country. The cry of the French Revolu- 
tion, ‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” 
belongs to America as well as to France. 

It is this feeling of liberty, together 
with the friendliness of the French peo- 
ple, the historic interest of the country 
and its natural beauty which make the 
traveler feel that he is most fortunate in 
having two countries, “his own and 
France.” 





Why Some Children Cannot Read 


The Congenitally Word-Blind Child 


nt: T IS CONSERVATIVELY 
estimated by certain competent authori- 
ties that about 15 per cent of the adult 
normal population of the United States 
cannot read, or if they can read at all, 
they read so poorly that they cannot com- 
prehend what they read. This accounts 
for the failure of many people when read- 
ing is involved. It accounts for the poor 
showing that many make in their other 
academic subjects. It even accounts for 
some people’s being judged feebleminded. 
Another interesting fact is that, according 
to J. E. W. Wallin, about 414 per cent 
of these poor readers have congenital 
word-blindness and have until recently 


been considered impossible, that is, they ’ 


were incapable of being taught to read. 


By M. L. BILLINGS 


Department Head of Psychology of 
the Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College 


Congenital word-blindness may be new 
words to many of you. In fact, they are 
new for most of us. Prior to 1900 this 
difficulty had been recognized in connec- 
tion with certain diseases, but not until 
recently has it been considered a specific 
defect contributing directly to pupils re- 
tardation. Only fourteen cases had been 
reported up to 1904. Since that date 
hundreds of cases have been studied. 
Prior to this period many children were 
considered feebleminded and were dis- 
charged from school. It was not until 
after Binet and Simon had developed theit 
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intelligence tests that these children were 
found to be intellectually normal and 
some of them even superior. An investi- 

gation of these children showed that they 
failed to advance because they were un- 
able to learn to read or else read very 
oorly. 

W ord-blindness or alexis, according to 
Warren’s Dictionary of Psychology, is de- 
fined as “a cerebral disorder characterized 
by inability to read, i. e., to understand 
written language.” In other words, it is 
the inability to interpret printed charac- 
ters although being able to see them. The 
eyes may be normal, the sensory processes 
are intact, but the associative or interpre- 
tive processes are affected. 

Pathologically, according to J. Hinshel- 
wood, this may be due to “‘a lesion in the 
left supra-marginal and angular gyri’ in 
which are deposited the visual memories 
of words and letters.” This may mean, 
because of a brain injury, the connections 
between the auditory meanings, which are 
associated with the visual symbols in 
learning to read, are destroyed so that no 
transfer of meaning can take place. Thus 
the child may see the symbols perfectly, 
but because of the lesion, the auditory 
meanings cannot be attached thereto. 
Consequently, in order to learn to read, 
this transfer of associations must be made 
by some round-about route which will be 
explained a little later. 

Someone may ask if these children are 
normal otherwise. According to various 
tests, these individuals seem to be normal 
in every respect except in being unable 
to read. Their visual, auditory, intellec- 
tual, and social abilities seem to be the 
same as those of any other typical group. 
They just have not been able to learn to 
read by the conventional methods. Thus 
the important question for us as teachers 
is, “How can these individuals with this 
peculiarity be taught?” 


The following methods have proved 
helpful, and the best and most practical 
one will be reserved until the last: 


First, Hinshelwood suggests the fol- 
lowing points to be included in any reme- 
dial method: (a) The child should be 
taught alone—individual instruction; (b) 
carefully graded short lessons should be 
given each day; (c) visual impressions 
should be repeated many times to fix them 
in the brain; (d) the alphabet method of 
spelling the words seems to be superior to 
the “look say” method. 


Second, C. Schmitt suggests the phonet- 
ic method of teaching, supplemented by 
other associations which involve muscular 
sensations derived from articulation. 
Thus, when teaching the word dog, have 
the child growl like a dog, bark like a 
dog, pant like one, etc. The type of vocal 
gymnastics carried on does not matter 
so long as it is kept constant, i. e., the same 
sounds with the same words. 


Third, Woolley and Ferris found that 
teaching these children to read over again 
by the Braille System (raised letters for 
the blind) was quite satisfactory. The 
idea involved in this method is to connect 
the auditory meanings to the visual sym- 
bols by the tactual-motor route—through 
the fingers. 


Fourth, A. I. Gates continues to ad- 
vocate the “look say” method, stressing 
intense and persistent drill, keeping ever- 
lastingly at it. 


Fifth, L. Hollingworth maintains that 
any method of approach will be successful 
if the child is of normal intelligence, has 
normal sensory capacities, and the train- 
ing is intensive. 


Sixth, and finally, is the method of 
tracing, which was introduced by C. J. 
Thomas of London, and recently made 
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famous by Dr. Grace M. Fernald and her 
associate, Mrs. Helen B. Keller, of Los 
Angeles. This is the easiest and most 
practical method for the average teacher. 
And it works. Thomas had his pupils 
trace the letters with the finger, “thus 
utilizing one form of kinaesthetic image- 
ry.” Dr. Fernald and Mrs. Keller, inde- 
pendently of Thomas and quite accident- 
ly, discovered the same method of deal- 
ing with word-blind children in the public 
schools of Los Angeles. They have their 
children trace with the finger, write, and 
pronounce the letters, syllables, and words 
written in large letters, at least three 
inches high. 


For those of you who would like to 
read more concerning this subject, may 
the writer suggest Dr. Grace Fernald’s 
article on “Certain Language Disabili- 
ties,” published by Williams & Wilkins. 
You will also find a popular article on 
this same subject by Edward Wiggam in 
Today for October 17, 1936, and adapted 
for the Reader’s Digest for November, 
1936, under the title of “Touch and Lo.” 


For those of you who do not have ac- 
cess to any of these, allow the writer, for 
the sake of your children, to summarize 
the story. According to Wiggam, a 
teacher in the public schools of Los An- 
geles sent to Dr. Fernald a child who 
was supposed to be feeble-minded, ex- 
pecting her to classify him as such, but, 
instead, after giving him mental tests, 
she sent him back classified as normal 
mentally. The child was returned to Dr. 
Fernald with the injunction to teach him 
if she thought he was normal. Dr. Fer- 
nald accepted the challenge and for three 
months labored with this child with all 
known methods but to no avail; he could 
not learn to read even his own name. Ac- 
cidently she took hold of his hand and 
traced a word, after which, to her sur- 


prise, he recognized that word. Encour- 
aged by this success, she and her assistant, 
Mrs. Keller, proceeded to teach him other 
words by the same method. They wrote 
the words on the board in large letters 
and then had the child trace these with 
his finger many, many times, each time 
pronouncing the word aloud as he went, 
syllable by syllable, and then at the end 
the entire word. After five months of in- 
tensive drill of this type this feebleminded 
failure was returned to his regular teach- 
ers, who were amazed at his skill in read- 
ing technical terms. During the follow- 
ing five years this boy successfully mas- 
tered eight grades, an example of a 
failure who made good. 


If you teachers will apply these sug- 
gestions in teaching your poor readers to 
read, many thousands who might other- 
wise go through life in ignorance may 
enjoy the blessings of reading and enjoy 
the success, in school and out, of those 
things which depend thereon. As teach- 
ers we must remember that all people do 
not learn in the same manner. Where we 
may learn to read by the conventional so- 
called visual method, others may learn to 
read by the tactual-kinaesthetic method. 
Here’s to you for more success in teaching 
reading to those who learn to read with 


difficulty. 


oe WoRLD FEDERATION 
of Education Associations will meet in Rio 


de Janeiro, August 6-11, 1939. The 
Steamship Rotterdam will carry a large 
party of American Educators, sailing from 
New York July 5th and from New Or- 
leans July 10th. 

The cost of the cruise will be relatively 
small. All persons interested should 
write at once to W. P. King, 1423 Hey- 
burn Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Talking It Over 


The Journal -- One Service of the N. E. A. 


—— ACTIVITY of the 
National Educational Association is dedi- 
cated to the achievement of the broad 
general purposes of the organization as 
stated in its charter—to elevate the char- 
acter and advance the interests of the 
profession of teaching. Conventions, com- 
mittee and department activities, research, 
radio programs, field work of officers and 
staff, and publications all contribute to 
the teacher’s opportunity to grow profes- 
sionally. But to the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation, because it reaches every member 
every month throughout the school year, 
is given the greatest responsibility of 
stimulating professional thought and 
growth. 

The Journal is the one channel of infor- 
mation open to every member regarding 
the plans, activities, and policies of their 
professional organization; hence, it must 
be relied upon to bind the membership of 
some 200,000 teachers into strong profes- 
sional unity. Outstanding men and wom- 
en in American thought contribute to 
its pages articles on such subjects as 
conservation of natural resources, preser- 
vation of democracy, development of en- 
riched living, extension of good literature, 
and advancement of child psychology. 
These movements with their educational, 
social, and economic implications play a 
significant part in the professional de- 
velopment of teachers. 

Moreover, the Journal each month of- 
fers practical suggestions to help teachers 
in classroom work. A superintendent 
recently wrote: 


By 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


The October issue of the Journal is worth the 
experience of a summer school at any good 
university but it costs only 20 cents! My cur- 
riculum committees have found “TNT” in al- 
most every line. You should see how the pages 
are written full of notes. It should be a 
source of great satisfaction to feel that by 
means of this magazine so many good things 
may enter even the remotest school. 

If they can afford but one national edu- 
cational magazine, teachers would do well 
to invest in the Journal of the National 
Education Association. Every teacher who 
joins the association not only receives the 
Journal but in addition profits by the 
other varied and far-flung activities of the 
organized profession. 


Teachers may well be proud of their 
professional magazine. No other pro- 
fession can boast of a better known official 
publication nor one that enjoys higher 
prestige. With the largest circulation of 
any magazine of similar character, the 
Journal stands at the top of the list of 
periodicals of educational and social inter- 
pretation, and is found in every library 
of any consequence in the world. 


If the Journal were read and adopted 
as a professional guide by the million 
teachers of this country, it would not be 
possible to estimate the significance of 
the publication in providing common 
background of purposes and ideals and in 
moving teaching forward to its rightful 
place in our democratic society. 
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The First Grade -- A Great Adventure 


a I’m on my way to school 
I have a book! 

And see my orange big and round? 
I have two pencils and a rule 
Today's my very first at school. 


“My brother, Billy’s, only three 
Too young for school. 
I left him swinging on the gate 
With Rags, my dog, disconsolate. 
Poor Billy, he’s only three 
That's why he has to wait for me. 


“My daddy said to me last night 
"Your great adventure’s just ahead!’ 
And smiled and tucked me into bed. 
At school, perhaps if I am bright 
I'll find out what he meant last night. 


“T’m not afraid—I want to know 
What school is like and how to play with 
other boys. 
But oh, if only Rags could go 
He'd love a great adventure so.” 


DouGLas CAREY WENDELL. 


What should the hero of this appealing 
poem acquire from first-grade experience? 
A list of essentials is hardly a practical 
thing to be followed due to individual 
differences in classrooms. Generally 
speaking, we have a right to expect cer- 
tain outcomes at the end of the first year. 

It is understood, in the beginning, that 
any activity in the classroom must meet 
the needs of society and be adapted to the 
needs of the individual child. 

Parker and Temple divide all school 
work into five very appropriate classes, 
namely: 

“Five essential social skills, 

Recreational activities, 
Study of social life, 


Health activities, 
Civic and moral ideals and habits.” 


By MILDRED HORNE 


College Street School, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


The division of social skills includes 
the all important subject of reading. 
Authors and teachers differ as to the num- 
ber of books a graduating first-grader 
should have read. Most authorities seem 
to agree that the child should read all 
available material of primer and first- 
grade difficulty he is able to read. 


Many valuable criteria, for determining 
reading readiness for second grade, have 
been designated. One of the most out- 
standing lists has been made by Misses 
Pennell and Cusack in “The Teaching of 
Reading for Better Living.” Desirable 
habits in management and care of books 
are to be developed. Little Gayle assures 
his fellow first-graders he will leave his 
precious “pop-up” book on the reading 
table only so long as they show him they 
know how to handle and care for it. 
Many high school librarians would bless 
the elementary school for instilling this 
worthy respect for books in its students. 


A child should discuss what he has read 
intelligently; he should become more 
book-conscious, seeking information there 
more and more frequently. He should 
have and use clues to work out new words 
independently. He should read aloud 
clearly and naturally in thought units 
rather than word by word. Too many 
people in this busy modern world are 
losing the art of pleasing oral reading. 


Another of the five essential social 
skills is arithmetic. Buckingham says, 
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“Formal arithmetic should never begin 
any more than formal reading.” Number 
work should originate from the child’s 
experience in and out of school. Certain- 
ly by the end of the first grade, the child 
should have the beginnings of a number 
vocabulary. He should have ability in 
counting, comparing, using simple meas- 
ures, and pieces of money, under a dollar. 
He should have some conception of time. 
Even the least progressive child in our 
first grade seems to know when the clock 
puts both its hands up, it is time to eat! 


Another of the essential social skills is 
handwriting. First-graders should have 
much practice in blackboard work and 
large writing on paper with soft pencils. 
A pencil is truly a great adventure to 
young David. Only a few weeks ago he 
seemed to think pencils were made to 
chew. Now he has passed through a new 
door to the wonderful adventure of writ- 
ing. 

Another of the social skills is spelling. 
Spelling demands a place early in the 
child’s experience. Curiosity as to how 
to spell his name, a desire to express him- 
self, imitation of his elders, make the 
child want to spell. 

The last important social skill is lan- 
guage. Even the very young child should 
enrich his vocabulary and increase his con- 
fidence through talking to groups-of lis- 
teners. Satisfactory self-expression is a 
valuable asset to child or adult. 


Any broad educational program puts 
appropriate emphasis on the child’s rec- 
reational activities. This field includes 
plays, games, singing, rhythm work, story 
telling, appreciation of beauty, observa- 
tion of nature, et cetera. 

Young Charles will probably never see 
a white rabbit without thinking of Sir 
Henry Reyburn’s picture, “Boy With Rab- 
bit.” He knows the story of the picture, 
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something of the artist’s life, he appre- 
ciates beautiful pictures because a far- 
seeing art department has extended suit- 


able art appreciation to even the smallest 
child. 


Just now we have a very ordinary little 
snail who lives on our science table. He 
belongs to Sue, who could not buy a pet 
but was fortunate enough to find one. 

Lee brought his fierce-looking old turtle 
to spend a day with us a few weeks ago. 
Half of us admired said turtle at a safe 
distance, and the other half wanted to 
leave by way of the nearest door. But 
Lee knows things about turtles if he isn’t 
the best reader in school. 


Patsy approached the teacher one day 
wearing the most woebegone expression. 
She said, ‘Please, may I take my hedge- 
apple home? It has been on the science 
table two days, and I just miss it so much 
I can hardly do without it.” 


These children are keenly aware of life 
and beauty all around them. They are 
eager to know and share knowledge. 

A satisfactory educational program 
must place due emphasis on health ac- 
tivities. Too much could hardly be said 
for this worthy division. Through health 
knowledge and the establishment of cor- 
rect health habits, the first-grader moves 
off for a good start in life. 


The study of social life comes in for 
its share in the modern curriculum. 
This study is as thrilling to the child as 
to the adult. To him, the study of home 
is fascinating. He is an authority in that 
field. A study of community life broadens 
his experience. “Food supply, to the 
child in a crowded city, may mean the 
grocer, huckster, and perhaps the city 
market. Milk, to him, comes from bot- 
tles. Tomatoes grow in baskets. Food 
supply may mean something entirely dif- 
ferent to the farm child.” 
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Passing to the last division of school 
work, we are confronted with the ever- 
present problem of directing and develop- 
ing civic and moral activities. Parker and 
Temple express the educator's sentiments 
exactly, when they say, “Many of the mis- 
fits of adult life today are traceable to the 
lack of a wholesome environment and 
proper guidance during early years of 
childhood.” The school and home must 
work together in molding the plastic clay 


of today’s childhood into a desirable 
adulthood for tomorrow. 


Thousands of youngsters started to 
school for the first time this year. May 
this new sparkle of pleasure found in the 
great adventure, never leave their eyes. 
May they be so trained in these five great 
fundamental fields that tomorrow and 
tomorrow will find them still pursuing 
and striving for places in the sun. 





Developing an Activity Period in a 
Rural Elementary School 


iO IS NOT THE PURPOSE 
of this article to discuss the qualities or 
shortcomings of Extra-curricular activities 
as such; but rather to show how certain 
activities have been provided and certain 
situations developed that have induced 
learning. 

Before giving an outline of the de- 
velopment of our activity program J will 
give a brief description of the type of 
school in which this program can and is 
being carried on. The school is known as 
the Canaan Consolidated School, located 
in Lewis County, Kentucky; and was 
organized into its present setup by com- 
bining five one-room rural schools into a 
centrally located four-room building with 
four teachers and an enrollment of 150 in 
the first eight grades. The teaching load 
is distributed as follows: Teacher A—1st 
Grade with 44 enrolled; Teacher B—2nd 
and 3rd Grades with 37 enrolled; Teacher 
C—4th and 5th Grades with 32 enrolled; 
Teacher D—6th, 7th, and 8th Grades 
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By ARTHUR W. CORNS, 


Principal, Canaan School 


with a total of 37 enrolled. We have no 
departmentalization, each teacher is re- 
sponsible for the formal work of his 
group. The only organized school club 
previous to this program was a 4-H Club, 
meeting monthly under the leadership 
of the County Agricultural Agent. 


At the beginning of the school term an 
activity period was proposed and dis- 
cussed by the teachers as a means of en- 
riching the experiences of the boys and 
gitls. The idea of organizing different 
clubs was suggested to the student body 
and they very joyously accepted the chal- 
lenge. It was decided that different clubs 
organize their programs outside the 
regular schedule of classes at noon hours 
and vacant periods to determine whether 
their accomplishment would merit a place 
in the regular schedule. After several 
clubs were organized and producing re- 
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sults a period was provided in the daily 
schedule for activities and club meetings. 
According to the literature on the subject, 
mid-morning is considered one of the best 
periods of the day for activities, so the 
old recess period of fifteen minutes and 
ten minutes of the regular class schedule 
was taken for our program. 


The following is a weekly schedule of 
meetings in which the entire enrollment 
is provided for: 


The entire school meets in Assembly on 
Thursday. Programs are conducted by 
different rooms and groups scheduled 
several weeks in advance. Teacher A is 
the first grade teacher and gives home 
room individual guidance to her first 
grade on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, is in Assembly on Thursday, and 
conducts Study Hall for those pupils not 
in club meetings on Friday. 


Teacher B conducts Study Hall on 
Monday, sponsors English Club on Tues- 
day, sponsors Science Club on Wednes- 
day, and English Club again on Friday. 


Teacher C has a Girls’ Glee Club meet- 
ing on Monday, the Study Hall on Tues- 
day, a mixed chorus on Wednesday, and 
Primary Music on Friday. 


Teacher D sponsors the News Com- 
mentators Club on Monday and Friday, 
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4-H Club on Tuesday, and the Study Hall 
on Wednesday. 

It is the aim and objective of this 
program to give the pupils experience in 
exercising co-operation, initiative, and the 
assumption of responsibility. 

These different organizations are try- 
ing to maintain the standards set up by 
Elbert K. Fretwell, in his “Ten Tests for 
a School Club” as follows: 


1. Membership is voluntary and has 
common interest. 


. Interest must grow from (1) cur- 
riculum; (2) exploration and ex- 
periment. 


. Size of the Club: Must be large 
enough to stimulate and small 
enough to necessitate constant 
participation. 


. Active participation. 
5. Must have a stepping up process. 


. There must be genuine satisfaction 
within. 
. The Club is elastic. 


. In its relation to school it must 
assist. 


. The name and ritual must appeal 
to the imagination. 


10. Sponsors must have a real interest. 
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In-Service Training for Teachers Engaged 
In the Training of Business Teachers 


, OF BUSINESS 


in secondary schools and in teacher-train- 
ing institutions are becoming more and 
more concerned with the employment 
possibilities of the business graduates of 
their respective levels of instruction. Busi- 
ness teachers in secondary schools, espe- 
cially those teachers who are attempting to 
train pupils for definite business vocations 
or initial contact jobs, are having oppor- 
tunities to review an abundance of evi- 
dence supporting the fact that too many 
graduates of high school business depart- 
ments are neither prepared to meet the 
standards of efficiency required in business 
positions, nor the standards in respect to 
training in business expected of a good 
citizen, regardless of his vocation or 
status in life. Directors of business educa- 
tion, supervisors, and teachers of business 
in teacher-training institutions are begin- 
ning to admit the contention that they, 
themselves, are largely responsible for 
this undesirable state of affairs. Assuming 
that the contention is true, what are you 
and I as business educators going to do 
about it? 

The foliowing remarks, based upon re- 
plies to eighteen letters addressed to 
teachers in business teacher-training de- 
partments of representative colleges and 
universities throughout the United States, 
indicate in part a consensus of opinion 
of business educators in colleges and uni- 
versities in different sections of this coun- 
try. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
discussion is concerned specifically with 
in-service training of teachers engaged in 


By Ross C. ANDERSON 


Department of Commerce, Morehead 
State Teachers College 


the training of business teachers, any and 
all answers to the query are applicable 
to all teachers of whatsoever kind of 
educational institution or field of instruc- 
tion. 


In-service training of teachers is desir- 
able in all departments of educational 
institutions. It is probable, however, that 
teachers in business departments need in- 
service training more than teachers in 
other departments. This assumption is 
based upon the fact that while subject 
matter, methods of presentation, objec- 
tives, and other features of business 
courses are constantly changing, much of 
the work in the more conventional aca- 
demic departments changes very little 
from year to year. In the field of busi- 
ness, greater emphasis is being given to 
retail selling, merchandising, and other 
subjects included in the distributive educa- 
tion program recently initiated by the 
George-Deen Act. Procedures and prac- 
tices of office workers also are undergoing 
noticeable changes due to the mechaniza- 
tion of offices. Consequently, it appears 
necessary that business teachers and teach- 
ers in charge of the training of those 
teachers keep abreast of the times profes- 
sionally, irrespective of length of service, 
position, prestige, age, or scholastic attain- 
ment in terms of college and university 
degrees. 
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Suggestions concerning desirable kinds 
of in-service training follow. No attempt 
is made, however, to appraise or rank the 
various kinds of in-service training avail- 
able to teachers. ‘The amount, the inten- 
sity, and the kind of training a teacher 
needs depend upon the circumstances of 
the individual teacher—his needs, his 
background training, and his field of con- 
centration. 


Teachers of business subjects and teach- 
ers directly or indirectly engaged in train- 
ing business teachers should have a voca- 
tional understanding of business. One of 
the most desirable methods of obtaining 
this understanding is actual business ex- 
perience. The kind of experience, 
amount, and frequency of participation 
will, again, depend upon the needs of 
the teacher and his field of specialization. 
For instance, a teacher who has specialized 
in secretarial science is obligated profes- 
sionally to participate in the kind of in- 
service training which will prepare him 
to be as competent as the most useful and 
efficient secretarial worker in an up-to- 
date office. What is true of the teacher 
of secretarial courses is likewise true of 
teachers of other business courses. For 
example, teachers of retail selling, mer- 
chandising, and related courses should 
certainly possess more than a textbook 
knowledge of the subject matter they 
teach. : 


It is difficult, of course, to lay down 
any iron-clad rule as to how business 
experience may be obtained. However, 
speaking generally, opportunity exists for 
part-time employment of teachers during 
summers, and in some locations during 
the school year. It is probable that the 
entire program of business education 
would profit greatly if high school and 
college teachers of business would secure 
leaves of absence periodicaliy—for ex- 


ample, once in every five years—to work 
in actual business situations for at least a 
year before returning to their teaching 
duties. Many good teachers each year 
follow this plan, but, unfortunately, many 
of them do not return to teaching because 
of higher salaries and greater security 
offered them in business. In connection 
with business experience, it is recognized 
that teachers, administrators, and business- 
men will have to unite for the improve- 
ment of business and business education 
before satisfactory arrangements are pos- 
sible or probable. 


Until satisfactory arrangements are 
made, teachers in their zeal for business 
experience should take cognizance of the 
thought contained in the following quota- 
tion: ? 


A great deal of business experience can be 
had without obtaining very much real value 
from it from the standpoint of a teacher. 
Carrying and fetching in an office may be 
business experience but it doesn’t help very 
much in understanding the work that is being 
done by trained technicians. 

The work in a small, badly organized office 
may be little worse than useless, while a short 
amount of time spent in a well-organized office 
under competent supervision may be of infinite 
value when the teacher gets to the classroom. 


Business teachers may also obtain occu- 
pational understanding by becoming af- 
filiated with organizations ordinarily at- 
tended by business men, such as business- 
men’s clubs, Rotary, and Kiwanis clubs. 
They should also take advantage of op- 
portunities to speak to groups of business- 
men on subjects related to business educa- 
tion. Likewise, business men should be 
invited to speak to groups of teachers 
on subjects pertaining to new develop- 


*F. G. Nichols, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. Quoted from letter addressed 
to writer, dated October 18, 1938. 
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ments and general requirements of busi- 
ness. It is possible for both groups to 
obtain desirable in-service training by be- 
coming more closely associated in their 
professions. 


Business experience should be supple- 
mented by other types of in-service train- 
ing. A teacher may be very efficient in 
his field of specialization and at the same 
time insufficiently prepared to instruct 
other people in the art of teaching. Con- 
sequently, it is believed that teachers of 
methods courses in business education in 
colleges and universities should have an 
up-to-date understanding of the depart- 
ments of business in secondary schools. 
One very good way to obtain this under- 
standing is to participate periodically in 
the active teaching of business subjects in 
high schools. An interneship of three, 
six, or nine months every five years, or a 
divided program whereby the college 
teacher of business education courses 
has direct charge of classes in business 
in training schools would certainly give 
more reality to the theories of teaching 
that are expounded daily in the class- 
rooms of institutions of higher learning. 
Business teachers should also arrange to 
sit in on high school faculty meetings 
occasionally, and speak before groups 
of pupils of high school age. 

Summer school attendance and leaves 
of absence for study and research during 
the regular school session also afford ex- 
cellent opportunities for in-service train- 
ing, especially for teachers who have not 
received advanced degrees. A part of 
this training should be in courses con- 
cerned with vocational education, distribu- 
tive occupations, business education, and 
business administration. On the other 
hand, attention should be given to general 
education courses. With respect to the 
desirability of in-service training in gen- 
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eral education, D. D. Lessenberry makes 
the following statement: ? 


Most of us who are doing teacher-training 
work in business education have overspecialized 
and have failed to see our area of learning in 
its proper relationship to general education. 
For this reason, I sincerely believe it is highly 
desirable for us to take courses with men 
who are outstanding in general education, or 
administration, or some field other than busi- 
ness education. 


With respect to advanced degrees, it 
should be remembered that new develop- 
ments in the field of business education, 
as well as in general education, may make 
it necessary for teachers to pursue addi- 
tional courses in colleges and universities, 
regardless of degrees held. This seems to 
be in harmony with the idea that teachers 
are expected to continue growing profes- 
sionally after graduation. Many do not. 

Worth-while in-service training may 
also be obtained through the preparation 
of articles and books for publication; 
through reading professional literature, 
including new books on business, business 
education, and general education; through 
active membership and participation in 
organizations of business _ teachers; 
through occupational surveys; and 
through general research in business edu- 
cation. 


In order to effect a general improve- 
ment in the proficiency of the business 
graduates of secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities, it is probably necessary 
for business teachers and trainers of 
business teachers to participate in a pro- 
gram of in-service training designed to 
give up-to-date information concerning 
new developments and requirements in 
business, business education, and general 


*D. D. Lessenberry, Director, Courses in Com- 
mercial Education, University of Pittsburgh. Quoted 
from letter addressed to writer, dated October 26, 
1938. 
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education. A program of this type should 
be the result of planned research based 
upon the co-operation of school adminis- 
trators, directors, and supervisors of busi- 


ness education, employers of the gradu- 
ates of business departments, and teach- 
ers of business courses in high schools 
and institutions of higher learning. 





A Five-Year Experiment and 
What It Has Taught Us 


ca YEARS AGO the State 


Departments of Education of this coun- 
try, using federal relief funds, launched 
a vast, nation-wide venture in education. 
For five years public school officials and 
the federal government have been patt- 
ners in carrying this enterprise onward 
to a point where it has taught us some 
lessons which every educator should know. 
This venture is the program of adult 
education and nursery schools, launched 
under the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration and continued through the 
Works Progress Administration. The 
roots of this movement go deeper than 
the need for professional employment by 
teachers out of work, important as that 
need has been. The program has perma- 
nent significance chiefly because it has 
grown out of enduring needs for educa- 
tional services on the part of millions of 
grown men and women, needs which have 
not been adequately met by our educa- 
tional system, admirable as it is. 

What are these needs? In the first 
place, millions of unemployed men and 
women are constantly in danger of losing 
their fitness for work. Some of them 
can never return to their former jobs, for 
machines have replaced them. Others 
must forego the practice of*their usual 


By L. R. ALDERMAN 


Director, Education Division, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, 
| i 


trades through long periods of decline in 
employment, and are threatened with 
loss of their skills through disuse. Here 
is the first great need for adult education, 
for training and retraining in the skills 
by which men and women can earn a 
living. 

In the second place, millions, mostly 
unemployed, can scarcely take the first 
steps toward improving their condition, 
because they lack even the rudiments of 
education. Too easily have we over- 
looked the social significance of the census 
report—'‘four and one quarter million 
self-confessed illiterate adults in the 
United States.” And that is only a frac- 
tion of the need. The United States 
Office of Education estimates that an addi- 
tional thirty-two million adults have never 
completed the elementary grades. A vast 
unfinished task of elementary education 
confronts us. It is not likely that we 
shall go far in improving the earning 
power, the living conditions, the health, 
or the family life of these millions, until 
we have provided them with at least the 
tools of learning. 
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Furthermore, multitudes of people are 
bewildered by the world in which they 
live. They lost their jobs, through no 
apparent fault of their own, or live con- 
stantly in the shadow of insecurity. They 
read of cataclysmic changes in nations 
overseas. They hear the glowing promises 
of those who offer quick remedies for our 
social ills and short cuts to Utopia. Most 
of them instinctively distrust such prom- 
ises, and are willing to stake their welfare 
on the slower but surer methods of de- 
mocracy. But they will not passively 
resign themselves to permanent insecurity, 
nor will they blindly follow their chosen 
leaders. They want to have a truly demo- 
cratic part in finding the way out of our 
common confusion, and this requires, as 
President Roosevelt has recently said, 
“free discussion closely related to facts,” 
which in turn is grounded in education. 


Economic security also places heavy 
strains on our homes and families, strains 
which many parents are ill equipped to 
meet, strains which, if allowed to per- 
sist, will take toll of the next generation 
as well as of the present. Hence a fourth 
need, for adult education to strengthen 
home life, both in the provision of food, 
clothing, and shelter and in the personal 
relations of the family. 


Finally, the use of leisure time presents 
an educational need of the first magni- 
tude. Most of us have far more leisure 
time than any preceding generation has 
known; some of us, those unwillingly 
idle, have far more than we wish. Leisure 
time, poorly used, may be a national 
liability, productive of restlessness, crime, 
and lowered morale. But if well-em- 
ployed, it may contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of life for the individual and to 
the enrichment of national culture. 


These needs for adult education, 
brought forcefully to our attention during 
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the past five years, ate permanent needs. 
They will not pass away as we leave the 
depression behind us. They have always 
been with us, but they have too easily 
escaped our notice. The W. P. A. Educa- 
tion Program has made a beginning of 
meeting these needs. Over one million 
men and women have been taught to 
read and write. Pioneering work has been 
done in civic education, especially with 
workers. Services of education in home- 
making, in health, in child care, and 
family life have been extended to more 
than 200,000 mothers annually, mothers 
who are usually beyond the reach of other 
agencies of education. Over 200,000 
small children, from low-income families, 
have been given a chance for health, 
nutrition, and a fair start in life through 
nearly 2,000 W. P. A. nursery schools. At 
least 250,000 people a year, mostly unem- 
ployed, have enrolled in classes for train- 
ing in occupational skills, and for many 
of these, this training has meant the re- 
turn to employment and security. Men 
and women by the hundreds of thousands, 
even by the millions, have had the door of 
educational opportunity opened again to 
them long after their “school” years were 
over, and have discovered that an impor- 
tant part of life can begin at forty, fifty, 
or sixty. 

But these accomplishments, impressive 
as they are, are only a beginning in com- 
parison with the needs revealed. Now 
that the needs have been clearly recog- 
nized, we educators dare not be satisfied 
until we have made adequate and perma- 
nent provision to meet them. This is 
more than an emergency job. We shall 
continue to do all that we can through 
our work relief program, but the task of 
providing adequate educational services 
for our adult population must be assumed 
by, the permanent agencies of public 
education. 
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The Problem Child and 


Educational Guidance 


Part I 


© ce TEACHER, every 
social worker, every school counselor, and 
many a parent is familiar with the prob- 
lem child—the boy or girl whose school 
progress or whose reactions to normal re- 
quirements point toward later inefficiency, 
delinquency, or some other failure in 
ersonal or social adjustment. 

What is the trouble with such children, 
and what can be done for them? How 
can the school obtain and utilize a knowl- 
edge of the forces that are affecting their 
success, and give them in fullest measure 
the benefits of their educational experi- 
ence? Puzzles or pests at home, in school, 
or elsewhere, their personal welfare and 
the welfare of society require painstaking 
effort in their behalf. They cannot wisely 
be regarded as but temporary nuisances, 
whose present weaknesses a kindly fate 
will in some way heal with the balm of 
time, nor can they wisely be ignored, with- 
out serious study and effort, as inevitable 
liabilities which society must expect along 
with its blessings. Tomorrow these chil- 
dren will be citizens, and their shortcom- 
ings today, if left uncorrected, may have 
dire effect upon the character of their 
citizenship tomorrow. They present at once 
the most baffling, the most urgent, and 
the most interesting problems in the field 
of education. 

These children whose school progress 
is erratic and puzzling, whose behavior is 
perplexing, or whose personalities mani- 
fest traits that give cause for concern, are 
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to be found in every school. Sometimes 
they are unresponsive, repressed or un- 
happy; sometimes they are serious delin- 
quency cases. 

To understand this is to understand 
that the responsibility of the school is not 
limited to intellectual training. The child 
comes to school as a whole, and it is im- 
possible to separate his intellectual func- 
tions frcm his motives, emotions, and 
social adjustments. Today the school de- 
mands a third or more of the pupil’s 
working hours. Compulsory educational 
laws make every child attend, and an in- 
creasing number of duties formerly as- 
signed to the home are being assumed 
by professional educators. This greatly 
increased opportunity must be met with 
increased responsibility for the child’s 
general welfare. 


In many ways the conventional school 
thwarts the pupil’s needs and is a destruc- 
tive influence, when it should be an inte- 
grating and adjusting one. A large num- 
ber of maladjustments show their first 
symptoms in school situations. These in- 
clude the pupil’s failure to learn to the 
extent of his ability, special subject diff- 
culties, daydreaming, unruly behavior, re- 
fusal to co-operate, cheating and truancy. 
Even behavior problems such as bullying 


and stealing, which may occur entirely 


outside of school hours, are often in- 
fluenced by educational maladjustments. 
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The schiool is seldom the sole cause of 
these conduct problems, but may be a con- 
tributing factor in many. Teachers who 
shirk their responsibility by blaming forces 
beyond their control may be suspected of 
rationalizing in self-defense. They can 
perform effective service in removing mal- 
adjusting circumstances and in assisting 
the cure of maladjustments already 
created. All of the functions of the 
school, including instruction, “discipline,” 
and promotion, provision for individual 
differences, and vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, may be made to contrib- 
ute to these ends. 


A condition familiar to every teacher is 
that of the child who seems unable to 
learn a certain subject in spite of adequate 
mental ability. Scoldings, low marks, and 
even sincere attempts to discover the 
cause of the trouble and to tutor the 
student back to good standing, all appear 
to be ineffective. Some of these special 
disabilities are due to habit defects of an 
entirely educational nature, such as in 
reading, reversal of letters, word patterns, 
and failure to discriminate between such 
letters as b and d, and such words as 
pig and peg. Such difficulties can be 
analyzed by means of diagnostic tests that 
reveal the specific weakness of the child 
and cured by remedial training that is 
directed toward the inadequate habits. 
Considerable progress has been made in 
devising diagnostic and remedial pro- 
cedures for the basic elementary school 
subjects, such as reading, handwiiting, 
arithmetic, and spelling. In other cases, 
especially in high school or college, scho- 
lastic disabilities may be due to a lack of 
knowing how to study. This may be 
cured by retraining, but not by mere ex- 
hortation and advice. The remedy of sub- 
ject disabilities may be a useful tool of 
mental hygiene, for they frequently lead 


to attitudes of inferiority and other gen- 
eral maladjustments. 


Another class of school disability which 
is very perplexing to teachers and of spe- 
cial interest to counselors or mental hy- 
gienists, is caused by emotional condition- 
ing or maladjustment in relation to a 
subject. These unfortunate conditions 
may arise in a number of ways. Some- 
times a pupil experiences difficulty in his 
contact with a subject, which is met with 
scolding, criticism, and threats. A fear- 
conditioning occurs which makes the very 
sight of the material of that subject a 
stimulus for a disorganized emotional re- 
sponse. If the child is thrown into a 
nonadjustive emotional state every time 
he tries the subject, he cannot learn it 
since the emotion inhibits an intelligent 
and constructive attack. In some cases, 
the simple fear-conditioning is compli- 
cated by a still more disorganizing factor, 
lack of success and punishment at home 
which the child may interpret as a depriva- 
tion of parental love and approval. This 
is especially likely to occur in a previ- 
ously overdependent child who has at- 
tached an excessive value to his parents’ 
favorable attentions. The school work 
then seems to stand between the child and 
his accustomed satisfactions, hence an 
emotional attitude toward it is developed 
which prevents intellectual accomplish- 
ment. 

Still other adjustment mechanisms 
may affect school accomplishments in 
some children. Gates! describes a boy 
with a very stubborn reading disability 
whose trouble was finally solved by the 
discovery that the defect was being cher- 
ished as the youngster’s sole claim to 
distinction. He was “the guy that no one 
could teach to read,” and obtained great 
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satisfaction from the attention bestowed 
on him because of it. A change in motiva- 
tion and provision of other adjustive satis- 
factions brought about a cure. 

Monroe and Backus? found among 
those children presenting personality and 
behavior problems in the schools of 
Washington, D. C., a large number who 
were failing to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment owing to inability to read. 

Monroe and Backus working on the 
theory that any circumstance which frus- 
trates and warps the personality of chil- 
dren deserves the careful study of edu- 
cators, found that reading disabilities are 
frequently related to emotional strains, 
and undesirable attitudes and behaviors. 
In some cases the emotional tension results 
from the failure in reading. In other 
cases the emotional disturbance may be 
a primary cause of the reading failure. 
In still other cases the reading disability 
and the emotional disturbance go hand 
in hand, each related to some other factor. 


Dr. William Healy? asks the question: 
“To what extent and in what ways does 
school failure ever contribute to the de- 
velopment of antisocial trends expressed 
in the form of delinquency?” Then lists 
inability to read as an important factor in 
delinquency. 

Marion Monroe* summarizes from her 
studies with the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search: “The reading-defect cases pre- 
dominate in school problems, temper tan- 
trums, daydreaming, and enuresis. The 
behavior cases who were satisfactory read- 
ers predominated in social problems, such 
as stealing, incorrigibility, sex offenses, 


2 Monroe, Marion, and Backus, Bertie. A Mono- 
graph in Character Education. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, 1937. 

3 Healy, William, and Bronner, Augusta. Delin- 
quents and Criminals; Their Making and Unmaking. 
New York, 1926. 

4 Monroe, Marion. Children Who Cannot Read. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932. 


and disobedience. Inability to read may 
be one of the prolonged school problems 
to which parents and agencies become 
adopted until the child drifts into truancy 
or incorrigibility, whereupon further study 
becomes imperative. 


“Whether the reading defect is caused 
by unfavorable behavior or personality, or 
vice versa, is sometimes difficult to de- 
termine. A child may be resistant to 
learning through negativism and unfavor- 
able emotional attitudes. In such a case 
reading would undoubtedly suffer along 
with other scholastic achievements. On 
the other hand, and probably more fre- 
quently, a child may develop the emo- 
tional and personality problems as a result 
of failure to read. The emotional attitude 
may develop through the child’s failure 
and then, in turn, may aggravate still 
further the retardation in reading.” 


In general, personality reactions to read- 
ing disabilities may be classified into the 
following types: 


1. Aggression—The child takes an ag- 
gressive opposition to the subject or per- 
son that has thwarted him. We find 
many poor readers who “hate” reading, 
“hate” the teacher, and “hate” the school. 
In extreme cases this aggressive opposi- 
tion may be applied not only to school but 
also to social customs, laws, and tradi- 
tions; school becoming identified with 
society in general. Children brought to 
Juvenile Courts are drawn largely from 
school failures with reading disabilities 
contributing attitudes in many cases which 
result in antisocial and delinquent be- 
havior. 


2. Withdrawal—The child withdraws 
from the unpleasant and thwarting situa- 
tion. Sometimes the withdrawal is an 
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actual physical escape from the scene, as a 
little child asking to get a drink of water. 
Older children sometimes truant to escape 
an intolerable reading period. In case the 
child is unable to withdraw actually, he 
may withdraw mentally, giving his atten- 
tion to some activity of his own, often 
to daydream. When the daydreaming is 
carried to excess, the child’s personality 
may be harmfully affected, as he becomes 
satisfied with fantasy rather than experi- 
ence. 


3. Compensation—The child compen- 
sates for his reading disability by success 
in some other field. Many compensa- 
tory activities are wholesome and should 
be encouraged. Poor readers who develop 
skill in art or athletics, for example, are 
able to maintain their self-respect in spite 
of failure in reading. When no legiti- 
mate attention and approval is given, 
however, the child may seek satisfaction 
in less desirable ways. The “smart aleck,” 
the “clown,” and the “bully” are often 
those failures who cannot achieve recogni- 
tion in any other way. 


4, Defeat—The child gives up de- 
feated. After repeated failure the child 
may believe that he cannot succeed. He 
may develop an air of utter hopelessness 
and apathy which is difficult to combat. 
He becomes so sure of failure that he is 
beaten before he begins. In order to 
restore his self-confidence, the child must 
be given an experience of success; yet his 
very attitude of predestined failure blocks 
for a long time the reconstructive effort of 
remedial work. 


5. Hypertension—The child develops 
a general hypertension and excitability. 
When he finds no solution to his problem, 
a prolonged period of tension may result 
which gradually becomes a habit of worry 
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and excitability. Worry, however, offers 
no real solution to the difficulty. The 
child does not give up, find a way of 
avoiding the unpleasant situation, com- 
pensate in another activity, or attack the 
problem itself. Instead, he mulls over in 
his mind the poor grade or today’s assign- 
ment, the incomplete work he has yet to 
do, the test coming tomorrow, the pro- 
motion at the end of the semester. This 
habit of worry and general dread may 
become fixed and result in unhealthful 
personality. 


6. Constructive attack on problem— 
The child recognizes and attempts to cor- 
rect his difficulty. This is the most de- 
sirable reaction to failure. The child 
who takes this attitude approaches his 
problem in a constructive way and may 
succeed in overcoming the difficulty. 
Reading disabilities, however, are some- 
times so severe that the child, unaided, 
may be unable to achieve success, no 
matter how sincerely he tries. What is 
true for emotional disturbances in read- 
ing, hold to pretty much the same course 
for the other academic subjects. 


Another educational factor which blocks 
independent personality and produces 
frustration and emotional insecurity is re- 
tardation. To be retarded means that a 
child is over-age for his grade. The rea- 
son for this retardation may lie with the 
child, with the teacher, with the school 
system, with the family, or with two or 
more of these. It is the counselor’s, or 
in some cases, the clinician’s task to de- 
termine what are the causative factors and 
institute measures to correct them. The 
problem is concerned with each individ- 
ual child who is retarded, not with the 
administrative problems involved in pro- 
motion or non-promotion. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Report of the Progress in 
Schoolhouse Construction 
In Kentucky 


By JOHN W. BROOKER 


State Director of School Buildings 
and Grounds 


OV SURVEY of school property 


in Kentucky conducted in the school year 
1930-31 revealed that the total value of 
school buildings and grounds in the State 
at that time was approximately $50,000,- 
000. In the eight-year period from July 
1, 1930, to July 1, 1938, more than 
$21,000,000 was invested in school prop- 
erty in this State. In the six-months’ 
period from July 1, 1938, to January 1, 
1939, contracts were awarded for eighty- 
five additional school buildings at a total 
cost of approximately $7,300,000. Thus 
it will be seen that great progress has 
been made in the field of schoolhouse 
planning and construction in the State of 
Kentucky since July 1, 1930. Whereas 
the value of school property in 1930 was 
approximately $50,000,000, the value of 
all school buildings and grounds in Ken- 
tucky at the present time is in excess of 
$75,000,000. 


This splendid record of achievement 
in the field of schoolhouse construction 
was made possible because of the stimula- 
tion given by the W.P.A. and P.W.A. 
programs. Through the initiative and 


aggressive leadership of the school people 
of the State, together with splendid co- 
operation from the W.P.A. and P.W.A. 
officials, Kentucky has fared better than 
most of its sister states in securing federal 
aid for schoolhouse construction. Prior 
to January, 1939, 726 school buildings 
were constructed in Kentucky with federal 
aid. The total cost of these buildings 
was approximately $23,000,000 and on 
this program approximately $11,000,000 
was direct federal aid. 


The future of the W.P.A. and P.W.A. 
programs is uncertain. At the present 
time applications may be made for 
W.P.A. aid but the P.W.A. program is 
temporarily closed to applications. A 
continuation of these two programs is 
dependent upon further appropriations 
by the present session of Congress. In 
anticipation of possible future W.P.A. 
and P.W.A. programs involving federal 
aid to schoolhouse construction, the 
school officials of the State should make 
a careful study of their schoolhousing 
needs and should prepare preliminary 
plans and cost estimates, in order that 
they may be in a position to take imme- 
diate advantage of any possible future 
federal aid in this field. Although splen- 
did progress has been made, the need is 
still very great. Conservative estimates 
made by this office indicate that from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 must be in- 
vested in new school buildings in this 
State, within the near future, if all school 
children are to be provided with minimum 
desirable physical facilities. 
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Syphilis Control 


A Challenge to All 


~~ STRIKES one 
in ten adults! 


Syphilis ranks with cancer, tuberculosis, 
and pneumonia as one of the four great- 
est killing diseases. 


Such were the statements made by Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, near- 
ly three years ago, and from them stems 
the nation-wide drive against syphilis now 
under way. He called to the attention of 
the nation, in two widely circulated 
articles which appeared in the Survey 
Graphic and in Reader's Digest such 
revealing facts that a determined interest 
has been aroused to fight this enemy to a 
finish. 


His story was not altogether new, for 
many of the facts set forth have been 
known by authorities for a long time. 
The American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, a voluntary organization operating 
in the field of syphilis control, had worked 
diligently for twenty-five years to make 
such facts known to the public. The Di- 
vision of Venereal Diseases of the United 
States Public Health Service was then 
eighteen years old. Some of the State 
Departments of Health had excellent 
programs, and papers and magazines had, 
on rare occasions, printed articles on the 
subject. 

“Whatever the record of these Leif 
Ericsons,” says Dr. Philip S. Broughten, 
United States Public Health Service, ‘“‘this 
was the voyage of Columbus.” In its 
wake came conquest of new territory—a 
professional, Jegisiative, financial, and 
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educational campaign that promises to 
stamp out syphilis. 

One may ask, “How can a problem as 
serious as syphilis lie beneath the surface 
for years and then burst forth into such 
national prominence?” The answer is 
that the facts speak for themselves. As 
data were collected and studies made and 
compared with those of other countries, 
particularly the Scandinavian countries, 
we were shown that this menace could be 
conquered. 


Denmark had announced a drop from 
4,307 in 1919, to 648 in 1933, or a case 
rate of only twenty to one hundred thou- 
sand population. In Sweden, with a popu- 
lation almost exactly equivalent to that 
of New York (excluding New York 
City), the reduction was even greater, 
ranging from 5,976 cases in 1919 to 431 
cases in 1934, or a rate of seven per one 
hundred thousand. 


In Denmark the antisyphilitic campaign 
has been so effectively prosecuted in the 
last ten years that similar results in this 
country would have meant the birth of 
only 2,600 syphilitic babies last year in- 
stead of 60,000. 


Twenty years of systematic effort in 
Sweden has reduced the number of new 
cases in that country, in round figures, 
from 6,000 a year to 400 a year. Similar 
efforts in Great Britain have reduced the 
prevalence of the disease there about 50 
per cent. What these countries have ac- 
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complished, we can also accomplish, but 
it will take the help and hearty co-opera- 
tion of all the people with the health 
authorities throughout the land. 


Syphilis is by far the most prevalent of 
all the communicable diseases in the 
United States with the possible exception 
of the common cold. The difference be- 
tween the Scandinavian and American 
rates seems too great to be credible. Tak- 
ing this country as a whole, about one out 
of every ten adults has, or will have, the 
disease. This means that more than six 
million people in the United States are in- 
fected with syphilis. Approximately five 
hundred thousand contract the disease 
each year in this country. In Kentucky 
alone there are more than one hundred 
thousand cases; ten thousand of these con- 
tracted the infection last year. 


A quarter of a million lives, according 
to Surgeon General Parran, could be 
saved each year through the general use 
of thoroughly proven methods of fighting 
preventable diseases. A consummation so 
devoutly to be wished could, in his opin- 
ion, be effected by merely making medi- 
cal knowledge more universal and more 
practical in its application, so that every 
diseased person could receive the treat- 
ment necessary to render him or her non- 
infectious. 


The tragic toll of this inadequacy of 
the application of medical knowledge is 
revealed by the story of syphilis, a disease 
whose cause is definitely known, whose 
method of transmission is common knowl- 
edge, and whose cure is familiar to even 
the lone doctor on the outposts of civiliza- 
tion. Ten per cent of all blindness is 
due to syphilis; so, too, is fifteen per cent 
of all institutionalized insanity. A great 
portion of many physical and mental con- 
ditions are also traceable to this disease. 
The majority of all these patients could 


have been saved from their physical and 
mental disabilities had they been given the 
opportunity of medical knowledge and 
advice, had proper diagnosis been made 
early and adequate treatment given. 


The only way to eliminate this disease 
lies in finding all persons infected with 
it and giving them prompt, proper, and 
adequate treatment. To that end, the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
various state and local health departments 
and Welfare Agencies throughout the 
country are waging an intensive cam- 
paign. The problem, however, is an 
enormous one and will require time for 
a successful outcome. The general public 
must be informed, they must be encour- 
aged to have examinations at regular in- 
tervals, they must be taught that the con- 
dition is a disease, not a disgrace. It is 
estimated that about fifty per cent of the 
people having this disease have acquired 
it innocently. In short the problem must 
be brought out in the open and discussed 
frankly and freely. Ali of this is in the 
hands of the educated people. The 
teacher has a great part to play in this 
fight and should contribute his or her part 
in supplying the leadership to help our 
nation strike back at an enemy which now 
strikes one in every ten of our people. 


Pi ssicnvis ASSOCIATION Deans 
of Women will hold their twenty-third an- 
nual convention, February 21-25, at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland. The program 
includes subjects of general interest and 
also special topics for deans in high 
schools, universities, teachers colleges, 
graduate schools, colleges, professional 
and technical schools, junior colleges and 
private schools for girls. 
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A Minimum Reference Shelf 


8). MAY AS WELL ADMIT IT— 


man can no longer hope to encompass 
more than a fraction of human knowl- 
edge. Whereas the Elizabethan genius 
or even the eighteenth century prodigy 
might aspire to encyclopedic comprehen- 
sion of the arts and sciences, modern 
man is fortunate if he can keep abreast 
of his own small specialty. 


And yet never before in the history of 
the world has there been such a need for 
virtual omniscience. Bound as we are 
with strands as fine as cobwebs and as 
strong as hawsers to the economic and 
political systems of our planet; regiment- 
ed by inventions, philosophies, and ideol- 
ogies not of our own making, the least 
we can do is to attempt to understand 
our plight. Specific knowledge in a 
dozen fields is a daily necessity. Within 
the course of several hours we may need 
quick and accurate information on any- 
thing from the law code of Hammurabi 
to the lyrics of Christina Rossetti, and 
from the tenets of dialectical materialism 
to the batting average of Dizzy Dean. 

The fortunate individual who knows 
his limitations avails himself of good 
reference books thus bolstering his own 
frail memory and reasoning power with 
a large part of the cumulative memory 
and reasoning power of the human race. 
This personal aura of good books goes 
far toward making the “complete man” 
—ideal of earlier and simpler centuries. 

To choose a minimum reference shelf 
has all the dangers of that similar 
soporific, “choose ten books to take to 
a south sea island.” The choice, alas, 
is more indicative of the quality of the 
critic than of the quality of the books. 


By STERLING NorTH, 
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But that an intense interest surrounds 
the choice of such a reference shelf was 
recently demonstrated by the flood of 
mail elicited by a similar article which | 
wrote for my book page. 

I have my own favorites among the 
many well-worn reference books within 
easy reach of my writing desk. For in- 
stance I am passionately addicted to the 
“Lincoln Library of Essential Informa- 
tion” and I have an unreasoning hatred 
for the dull but thoroughly reliable sin- 
gle volume “Columbia Encyclopedia.” 
Roget’s “Thesaurus” is at once my joy 
and my despair. Once I have immersed 
myself in that deep stream of vital words 
work for the day is over—I read Roget's 
as saner men read biographies and novels. 


Technically, I know, reference books 
are by definition books which are not cus- 
tomarily read through from cover to cover 
but are kept upon the shelf strictly for 
reference. I must take issue with the 
librarian-inspired definition by insisting 
that a good reference book is not only 
accurate, comprehensive, and up-to-date, 
but above all readable. The Rand 
McNally atlas under the illuminated Rand 
McNally globe upon my desk is eminently 
readable. So is any good book of quota- 
tions (Stevenson’s, Bartlett's, or Hoyt’s). 
It goes without saying that Reinach’s 
“Apollo,” Grove’s “Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,” and Bullfinch’s “Myth- 
ology” make more engrossing reading 
than thousand-page romance by belliger- 
et southern belles who continue to attack 
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where Robert E. Lee found it expedient 
to surrender. 

Aware of the fact that intimacy may 
breed either contempt or blind love, and 
feeling that perhaps I was too close to my 
own reference shelf for an objective 
article, I checked my impressions against 
those of Carl Roden, Librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library. At the moment 
he was having a committee meeting on 
the very subject I had come to discuss, 
and, as a further coincidence, Louis 
Shores, author of “Basic Reference 
Books” dropped in to join the pleasantly 
heated discussion. Should the reference 
work in history be Keller’s “Dictionary 
of Dates,” the New Larned History for 
ready reference or Ploetz’ ‘Manual of 
Universal History’? We finally decided 
upon Keller’s for a reference shelf bought 
on a limited budget. 

In a similar way all of the fifteen titles 
on my “Minimum Reference Shelf’ were 
discussed pro and con, although it is my 
fault, not Louis Shores’ or Carl Roden’s, 
if the list is faulty. I fully realize that 
in several specialized fields it has been im- 
possible to include even one basic book, 
but it would take all of the nearly four 
thousand titles in Mudge’s “Guide to 
Reference Books,” sixth edition (A. L. 
A.) to satisfy readers with special inter- 
ests. (How Huysmans’ character Des 
Esseintes in “Against the Grain” would 
have enjoyed “Party's Cyclopaedia of 
Perfumery” a handbook on essential oils 
and raw materials, their origin, character- 
istics and properties!) 

While no library considers itself opera- 
tive which does not have the “United 
States Catalogue,” kept up to date by the 
“Cumulative Book Index;” the ‘Trade 
List Annual;” the New York Times In- 
dex (since 1860 but with gaps); the 
“Reader's Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture;” the weekly record of current books 
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and reprints appearing in Publisher's 
Weekly, and the “A. L. A. catalogue” 
and booklist, these are not as readily 
useful without the books or periodicals to 
which they refer, and are, therefore, not 
included in this minimum reference shelf 
primarily chosen for individual use. Part- 
ly because of the cost, such excellent 
standard works as the “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” the “Dictionary of 
American Biography,” and the “Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences” are not 
included. Any list of fifteen titles is 
bound to have what may seem to be un- 
forgivable omissions—but this being a 
free country we are all at liberty to choose 
our own “Miss America,” our own All- 
American football team, and our own 
minimum reference shelf. It is a major 
blessing! 


FIVE ESSENTIAL TITLES 


1. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

2. The Lincoln Library of Essential In- 
formation. 

3. World Almanac. 

4. The Encyclopedia Britannica. 

5. Rand McNally’s World Atlas (Inter- 
national edition). 


TEN ADDITIONAL TITLES TO BE 
ADDED AS REQUIRED 


6. A good book of Quotations (Steven- 
son’s or Bartlett’s). 

7. Roget’s “Thesaurus.” 

8. Helen Rex Keller’s “Dictionary of 
Dates.” 

9. “Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture” (also the “Cambridge History of 
American Literature’’). 

10. Salomon Reinach’s ‘‘Apollo.” 

11. Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians” (with American Supple- 
ment as Vol. 6). 

12. Bullfinch’s “Mythology” (Modern Li- 
brary Giant edition). 

13. “Who’s Who in America.” 

14. Emily Post’s “Etiquette.” 

15. “Statistical Abstract of 
States.” 


the United 
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WORLD EDUCATION 


CONCERNING AMERICAN 
CULTURE 


—“Unon THE INITIATIVE of 
the American Association of Writers and 
Artists of Havana, Cuba, the Lower 
Chamber of the Legislature of Cuba has 
passed a law establishing the 13th of 
October of each year as a “Day of Ameri- 
can Culture.” The law provides that the 
organizers of the forthcoming Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress of Municipalities scheduled 
to meet in Havana, should make arrange- 
ments to stimulate the celebration of this 
day by all the American nations. The 
office of the Secretary of State will com- 
municate to other interested governments 
the enactment of this law and seek their 
co-operation.—Bulletin Correo de la 
Oficina de Cooperacion Intelectual, Pan 
American Union, Washington. 


CHILDREN’S SLEEP 


At the closing meeting of the confer- 
ence of English Head Teachers a resolu- 
tion was passed that the Ministry of 
Health be asked to inaugurate a “more- 
sleep-for-children” campaign, since the 
efforts of the school medical service were 
in many cases nullified through insufficient 
hours of sleep. One speaker suggested 
that, just as curfew is rung every morning 
to bring children into schools, so a curfew 
should be rung for children at a certain 
hour each night, after which they should 
not be allowed on the streets —The Scot- 
tish Educational Journal. 
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ART WEEKS IN BELGIUM 


Since 1936 special ‘Art Weeks” have 
been organized in Belgium under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion and in co-operation with the chief 
custodians and the educational services 
of the different royal museums. This 
years “Art Week,” open to teachers, 
students, architects, etc., included visits 
to the principal towns of Belgian art. It 
concluded with three recapitulation lec- 
tures. 


SELF-SUPPORTING SCHOOLS 
IN INDIA 


Mr. Gandhi's plan for self-supporting 
schools of a vocational type, commonly 
known as the Wardha scheme, continues 
to hold the center of educational dis- 
cussion in India. While other provinces 
are cogitating and deliberating, the Edu- 
cation Minister of Central Provinces has 
taken the plunge and started education 
through Vidya Mandirs, i. e., schools sub- 
sidized by a grant of land from the land- 
lords of the locality. The first batch of 
teachers specially trained for the experi- 
ment are already on their way to the 
schools. Great sacrifice is demanded of 
these teachers who have been enjoined to 
carry on their work for at least twenty- 
five years. 


Education is the only interest worthy 
the deep, controlling anxiety of the 
thoughtful man.—W endell Phillips. 
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Preserving Our Democracy 


ioe Fascism, and 
Nazism are knocking at the door of Amer- 
ican democracy. If they are to be kept 
from demolishing our principles of 
democracy, the children of our schools 
must be taught to uphold the ideas of 
democracy, and if they are to do this, 
they must be taught the American Govern- 
ment and its works, based upon the princi- 
ples of democracy. 


In the countries where these radical 
ideas against democracy are prevalent, 
the epidemic was spread by the leaders 
during a time when the, then existing, 
government was not performing in a 
way that solved the needs of the people. 


Our government of today is confronted 
with many difficult problems that must 
be dealt with wisely, hence we need the 
best leaders in our nation to guide the 
destiny of our people. 


The children of today will be the men 
and women who will continue either to 
catty the banner of democracy or will 
bring about its degeneration. It is ob- 
vious that this is a real challenge to 
teachers of American government. Today 
in our beloved United States we have 
more boys and girls, men and women in 
our public schools than ever before. 
Therefore we, as teachers, have a better 
opportunity than our predecessors to in- 
culcate the essential elements of democ- 
facy in our youth. 


If our noble ideas of democracy begin 
to decline, then we, as teachers, can see 
that it is a reflection upon us for we are 
helping to influence the lives of our stu- 
dents. 


By Morcan E. GILLock 


Pleasureville Consolidated High 
School, Port Royal, Kentucky 


The citizen should be warned against 
the political machine controlled by cor- 
rupt politicians, whose desire is to keep 
themselves and friends in power by legal 
or illegal methods. 


The well-informed citizen should know 
the constitution of the United States and 
the constitution of the state in which he 
lives, and should be able to adjust him- 
self to the changes that will be necessary 
in a growing democracy. 


A democracy cannot be stagnant. It 
must go forward. We must face issues 
honestly and with renewed vigor. Super- 
intendents and Boards of Education 
should consider seriously the character 
and the ability of the persons selected 
to teach and train our youth. We have 
in the United States the greatest de- 
mocracy that ever existed, and let us, as 
teachers, help to preserve it. 


Political parties have and will continue 
to contribute a major part to the growth 
of our democracy, but let us remember 
the words of one of our greatest national 
leaders, “Stay with your party as long as 
it is right, and when it ceases to be right, 
depart from it.” 


ee AIRE ean 


oe THE END, and 


never stand to doubt; nothing so hard 
but search will find it out. 


—Robert Herrick. 
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Murray’s Grand Old Man 


R. JOHN W. Carr, “Grand 
Old Man,” dean, and first president of 
Murray State College, who began his 
“adventure in education” as a Hoosier 
schoolmaster in Greene County, Ind., 
sixty years ago, celebrated on December 
13, his seventy-ninth birthday by report- 
ing at his office for his usual ten-hour (or 
more) day executive school work. 


“My greatest achievement in life has 
been the privilege of being a teacher of 
youth for more than sixty years,” he as- 
serted today. ‘‘Not only have I had a 
splendid adventure personally, but I have 
had the privilege of seeing others lured 
to brighter worlds.” He explained that 
he “had always been a dreamer who 
sought the co-operation of others to see 
that the dream became a reality.” 


His dreaming has been mixed with such 
practicalities as the superintendency of 
schools at Anderson, Indiana; Dayton, 
Ohio; and Bayonne, N. J. He was state 
supervisor of high schools in Kentucky 
in 1922-23 before assuming the presidency 
of Murray State in 1923. 


“Yes, I have had the honor of being 
president of Murray State twice,” he 
proudly affirmed. “I was the first presi- 
dent from its founding in 1923 to 1926. 
Again during the period of the great 
financial depression from 1933 to 1936.” 


“My philosophy of life is to help the 
other fellow as much as possible while 
trying to do something for one’s self,” 
Dr. Carr philosophized. “I have especial- 
ly desired to appreciate nature, to love 
the truth, and to live an honorable and 
useful life. I have sought the same for 
my fellows.” 


A member of the National Education 
Association since 1895, Dr. Carr is prob- 
ably the oldest living ex-president of the 
department of superintendence of that 
organization, a position he held in 1906. 
He organized and became president of the 
Mississippi Valley Athletic Conference. 
At Murray, the $265,000 health building 
is named for him. The new stadium is a 
product of his planning and administra- 
tion. 

During the World War he entered War 
Community Service and was stationed at 
Boston, Mass., Norfolk, Va., and Charles- 
ton, S. C. Politically he is listed as a 
Democrat; religiously, a Methodist. 

Gifted with a wholesome sense of 
humor, Dr. Carr can quote poetry by the 
hour, particularly Burns’ and Riley’s. 

Of athletics, dancing, and social activ- 
ities in Colleges, Dr. Carr remarked: 
“Through extra-curricular activities some 
of the finest traits of character are de- 
veloped—self-reliance, leadership, initia- 
tive, fairness, courage, and especially co- 
operation.” 

The greatest asset of Murray College in 
Dr. Carr’s opinion is “the Murray spirit— 
its spirit of friendliness and helpfulness.” 
The most important trend in education 
to him is: “To make teaching truly a pro- 
fession. For years we have had an ever- 
increasing number of professional teach- 
ers who are comparable in training, ethics, 
and professional spirit with the leading 
members of other professions. But for 
lack of proper standards, too many per- 
sons lacking in training and ethical char- 
acter have been permitted to exploit 
rather than to teach children.” 

Dr. Carr received his A. B. degree in 
1885 and his A. M. in 1890 from the 
University of Indiana. He attended Co- 
lumbia University and New York Uni- 
versity, receiving the Ph.D. from N. Y. U. 
in 1913. 
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WWO ems aN 


FEBRUARY HONOR ROLL 


Counties 
BELL 
CALDWELL 
EDMONSON 
HART 
HENDERSON 
HOPKINS 
KNOX 
MADISON 
OLDHAM 
ROBERTSON 
RUSSELL 


Superintendent 
Maurice Tribell 
Edward F. Blackburn 
Earl C. Reed 

J. C. Cave 
N. O. Kimbler 
Hubert W. Wilkey 
Geo. D. Messer 
J. D. Hamilton 
J. W. Selph 
.-Virgil T. Fryman 
John O. Sims 



































Independent Districts Superintendent 
CENTRAL CITY. Tim Meinschein 
FERGUSON SCHOOL, LURETHA........ A. H. Freer 
FORKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 

GRAVEL SWITCH 
GRAND RIVERS 
KINGs MOUNTAIN 
KUTTAWA 
LANCASTER 
LAWRENCEBURG. 
MAYFIELD 
MCVEIGH 
OWENSBORO 
PADUCAH. 
PERRYVILLE 





Robert T. Owen 
R. L. Thurston 
E. C. Mullins 
B. G. Moore 
C. H. Purdom 
Chas. O. Ryan 
K. R. Patterson 
Rupert A. Walters 
J. L. Foust 
H. L. Smith 
Jack Thompson 



































N. E. A. HONOR ROLL—FEBRUARY 


Cities 
Elizabethtown 
Ft. Thomas 
Glendale 
Jenkins 
Livermore 
Ashland 
Russellville 
California 
Independence 
Stearns 
Vine Grove 
Island 
Carrollton 


Counties 
McCreary 


Schools 

Burdine School, Jenkins 
Canaan Consolidated, Burtonville 
Dunham School, Jenkins 
Garrison Consolidated 

Harlan Elementar 

Knob City High, Russellville 
Lewis County High 

Tollesboro High 

Trinity Consolidated 

Laurel High, Camp Dix 

Albert Brandeis, Louisville 
George Rogers Clark, Louisville 
Cedar Street School, Louisville 
Victor Engelhard, Louisville 
Emmet Field, Louisville 
George Prentice, Louisville 





Our Cover 


C )NE of the great pioneers 


of all time was Daniel Boone. The 
memory of his heroic adventures is en- 
shrined in the archives of the ages. 

The cover page portrays this soldier of 
fortune as he appears in the imperishable 
statue of stone and bronze in beautiful 
Cherokee Park. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


— 44th Annual Convention of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, a 
Department of the N. E. A., will be held 
jointly with the Southwest District and 
California State Association in San Fran- 
cisco, April 3-6, 1939. 


From the little spark may burst a 
mighty flame.—Dante. 
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Kentucky’s Stake in 
Railroad Prosperity 


CCuar KENTUCKY’S RAILROADS 
“stand in the front rank among the con- 
structive economic forces of the Bluegrass 
State” is forcibly pointed out in an en- 
lightening article of interest to every 
Kentuckian published in a recent issue 
of Manufacturers Record, monthly 
magazine of the industrial South. 


“Railway purchases,” the article begins, 
“payrolls, and taxes exert a powerful in- 
fluence upon the economic life of Ken- 
tucky. Few states have a greater stake 
in railway prosperity. Few states are 
more directly affected by the rise and fall 
of railway earnings. 


“Kentucky ranks fifteenth among the 
States in population, twenty-second in 
value of manufactured products, and 
twentieth in cash farm income, but it 
ranks twelfth in railway purchases and 
fourteenth in railway employment. 


“Nineteen thirty-seven was far from a 
satisfactory year in the railroad business. 
Traffic was light and earnings were low. 
Yet, for every day of 1937 the railroads 
spent $200,000 in Kentucky 
railway expenditures in Kentucky for 
all purposes last year exceeded $72,- 
000,000.” 


The article then goes on to discuss in 
more detail the various railroad contribu- 
tions to Kentucky’s economic welfare. It 
points out, for instance, that in 1937 no 
less than eighty-three different railroads 
made important purchases totaling 
$22,000,000 in three hundred and seventy- 
seven cities and towns located in one hun- 
dred and two of this State’s one hundred 
and twenty counties. The most important 
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single item bought was coal, with forest 
products second; but the railroad shop- 
ping list also included such varied com- 
modities as sand and gravel, gasoline, 
structural steel, firebrick, paint, asphalt, 
printing, and liquor for sale in dining 
cars. 


Railroad property taxes, which helped 
to support state, county, and city govern- 
ments, totaled $5,109,000, or $1,338 for 
every mile of railroad in Kentucky. Ex- 
cluding social security taxes, $686,000 of 
this amount was spent on public high- 
ways; $1,477,000 on general expenses of 
state and local government; and $1,714,- 
000 on operation of public schools— 
enough to cover the annual cost of edu- 
cating approximately 39,000 Kentucky 
school children. 


Likewise, Kentucky railroads in 1937 
paid $45,800,000 in wages to nearly 
31,000 employees scattered throughout the 
State, thousands of them home owners 
and taxpayers. 


“Most important of all,” the Manz- 
facturers Record concludes, “is the role 
of the railroads as providers of trans- 
portation service. Providing uninter- 
rupted passenger, freight, perishable, ex- 
press, and mail transportation, serving 
farms, mines, quarries, mills, factories, 
and hundreds of communities, day in and 
day out, month after month, year after 
year, each railroad is performing a service 
of fundamental importance to its terti- 


tory. 


Wen YOU get right down 
to the root of the meaning of the word 


“succeed,” you find that it simply means 
to follow through.—F. W. Nichol. 
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The Cleveland Convention 


OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS FEBRUARY 
25—MARCH 2, 1939 


Train schedules and costs from Louisville to 
Cleveland follow: 


LOUISVILLE TO CLEVELAND, OHIO: 
One Way First Class Fare 
One Way Coach Fare 
Round Trip First Class Fare 
Return Limit 15 days. 
Round Trip Coach Fare 


Tickets on sale February 23rd to 28th. 


SCHEDULES: 
Leave Louisville, L. & N. 
7:25 aM. 12:01 noon 


Arrive Cincinnati 
11:55a.m.ET 4:15p.m.ET 9:20 p.m. ET 
Leave Cincinnati, Big Four 
12:25 pm. ET 5:50 p.m. ET 11:50 p.m. ET 
Arrive Cleveland 
5:38 p.m. ET 11:20p.m.ET 7:20am. ET 


Using the 7:25 a.m. train from Louisville, 
the cost of a seat to Cincinnati is 55 cents and 
a seat from Cincinnati to Cleveland is $1.05. 

On the 12:01 noon train from Louisville the 
seat to Cincinnati is 55 cents and the cost of 
a seat from Cincinnati to Cleveland is $1.05. 

Using “The Pan-American” from Louisville 
at 5:00 p.m. the cost of a seat to Cincinnati is 
55 cents and the cost of a lower berth from 
Cincinnati to Cleveland is $2.65. 


5:00 p.m. 


RETURN SCHEDULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Leave Cleveland, Big Four 
12:25 a.m. ET 
Arrive Cincinnati 
6:50 a.m. ET 
Leave Cincinnati, L. & N. 
8:40 a.m. or 10:00 a.m. ET 
Arrive Louisville 
10:54a.m.or12:15p.m.CT 9:28 p.m. CT 


The train leaving Cleveland at 12:25 a.m. 
has a sleeper which may be occupied at Cleve- 
land after 9:30 p.m., the cost of a lower berth 
to Cincinnati being $2.65, and from Cincinnati 


12:10 p.m. ET 
5:55 p.m. ET 


7:15 p.m. ET 


to Louisville the cost of seat on No. 7 at 8:40 
a.m. or No. 99 at 10:00 a.m. is 55 cents. 


Leaving Cleveland at 12:10 noon the cost 
of a seat Cleveland to Cincinnati is $1.05, and 
a seat Cincinnati to Louisville 55 cents. 


Service Louisville, Kentucky, to Cleveland, 
Ohio, account meeting of Department of Su- 
perintendents N. E. A. 

Via Baltimore & Ohio to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
thence Big Four. 


Leave Louisville 


8:10 a.m. 1:30 p.m. 6:45 p.m. 


Arrive Cincinnati 


12:13 noon 5:45 p.m. 10:43 p.m. 


Leave Cincinnati 


12:25 noon 5:50 p.m. 11:50 p.m. 


Arrive Cleveland 


5:38 p.m. 11:20 p.m. 7220-42.m: 


RETURNING 


Leave Cleveland 


12:10 noon 12:25 a.m. 


Arrive Cincinnati 


5:55 p.m. 6:50 a.m. 


Leave Cincinnati 
7:00 p.m. 


7:25 a.m. 


Arrive Louisville 
9:15 p.m. 9:35 a.m. 
Railroad and Pullman rates are the same on 
all roads. 





Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 
t~ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~* 

962 T.C.U. Building, » Nebr. 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 


about your Protective Benefits. Send me, with- 
out obligation, the whole story. : 
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Sound as a dollar... 
and no 


SCHOOLROOM SLoyey! 


DAY more than ever before, authorities are 

emphasizing the importance of good posture as 

an aid to good health. They are agreed that School- 

room Slouch must be eliminated. Thus, interest is 

growing in the whole subject of school seating. For 

correct school seating plays an important role in 
the correct development of a child's posture. 

The American Universal Line desks and seats 
were designed to make posturally correct sitting 
comfortable and habitual. They can be accurately 
adjusted to each child’s needs so that there is no 
cause for Schoolroom Slouch. 

You should know more 
about these desks and 
seats. Your inquiry will 
bring detailed information. 


‘jahigs 


Accredited American Seating Co. Distributors in 
every trade area to serve you. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 

AMERICAN BOOK CoMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 


Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mfr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, West Virginia. 

Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, Anchorage, Kentucky. 


THE McCorRMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 

SmLvER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—MFr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Woritp Book ENcycLopEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Wor_p Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Qualifications of the Teacher 


1. Good health, with an abundance of 
physical vitality needed to maintain 
good mental health and to carry on 
satisfactorily. 


Sufficient intelligence to grasp ab- 
stract meanings quickly and to meet 
effectively the difficult situations. 


A well integrated, balanced personal- 
ity with good emotional control and 
even disposition. 


Unmistakable signs of being well- 
bred with refinement and personal 
culture to present a pleasing appear- 
ance and set commendable examples. 


A pleasant, effective voice since 
satisfactory oral expression is of vital 
significance in educational work. 


Ability to make friends, to work 
smoothly with others, and to move 
easily and gracefully in a social situa- 
tion. 


Capacity to gain the respect and con- 
fidence of others so that they will 
wish to co-operate. 


A good sense of humor to ease 
strained situations, provide an emo- 
tional outlet, and maintain perspec- 
tive. 


A big heart to provide a basic, al- 
truistic attitude of service and love 
for others rather than selfishness. 


Willingness and capacity to work 
hard since this is a basic plank in a 
satisfactory philosophy of life, and 
especially necessary to professional 
work. 


A careful, thorough student attitude 
with good command of the scientific 


When 
should I get 
a LOAN? 


You are planning to get a loan? Don’t borrow unless you 
are sure that a loan will help you to better yourself, will 
help you to get out of a difficulty—not get you in deeper. 
There are times, of course, when a loan must be had to 
pay urgent debts, protect health, or meet an emergency. 


Borrow promptly and privately 


When a loan will serve the borrower usefully, House- 
hold Finance lends up to $300. You need no security to 
borrow from Household. You merely sign a promissory 
note. No credit inquiries are made of friends or relatives. 
You get your loan promptly, privately, and without 
embarrassment. Repayment of your loan may be made 
in 10 to 20 convenient monthly installments. 

You can make the simple arrangements for your loan 
at the office nearest you. Or you can borrow by mail. 
The coupon below will bring you complete information. 

Household Finance urges borrowers to practice budg- 
eting and careful buying. Its helpful booklets on money 
management and better buymanship have shown thou- 
sands how to get more from their incomes. You may 
obtain copies at your local Household Finance branch. 
Or ask about the Household Library of Consumer Edu- 
cation on the margin of the coupon below and mail to 
nearest office. 

Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LouISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor, Third and Main Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


Household’s monthly rate set by the Missouri law 
is 2% % on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Incorporated 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 





Household Finance Corporation KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 


Address. 








City State. 





Amount I desire to borrow $ 


February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 











GEOGRAPHY, AND PICTURE STUDY 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3x34, for 60 
or more. TWO CENT SIZE, 5}4x8, 
for 30 or more. TEN CENT SIZE, 
10x12, for 6 or more. 


Also Miniature Colored Pictures of 
any kind, many of them approxi- 
mately 314x414 inches, 400 subjects. 
ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each 
for 60 cents’ worth or more. As- 
sorted as desired. All postpaid. 


- REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S GREAT PAINTINGS. AIDS 
The Perry Pict ures IN TEACHING LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, HISTORY, 
ae 


THE GLEANERS M A sample Perry Picture of the ONE 
THE ANGELUS Miter FEEDING HER BIRDS ‘HE ANE ILLET CENT and TWO CENT sizes and a 


sample Miniature COLORED Picture and lists of these Miniature Colored subjects, FREE to teachers naming grade and school. 
CATALOGUE of The Perry Pictures. 1600 small illustrations in the Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


Ask about ‘Our Own Course in Picture Study.” The Perry Pictures Com pany 
72 Pictures. 72 Leaflets describing them. One Box 404, Malden, Massachusetts 


picture for siudy each month. Awarded Four Gold Medals 


Order February pictures now: Washington, Lincoln, Longfeliow, Lowell, Dickens, their homes, etc. 30 pictures, 514x8, for 60 cents, assorted 
as desired; Or 60, 3x34, for 60 cents. 











methods and tools of research needed 14. A good comprehension of child life 
to think reflectively. and the nature of growth and de- 


A broad, rich background of vital velopment. 


liberating experiences in travel, read- 
ing, methods used in industry, study- 
ing various problems, leading recrea- 
tional activities, community affairs, 


Outstanding leadership capacity in 
some special field or talent such as 
art, music, drama, radio, sewing, 
cooking, designing, arts, and crafts. 





analysis of local situations, and social 
work. Familiarity with urban and 
rural conditions and respect for ur- 
ban and rural folks. 


Leadership capacity to stimulate and 
challenge others to reach out and 
gain the elements of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

Varied interests in many fields such 
as art, drama, politics, science, travel, 
photography, dancing, sports, re- 
search, music, writing, architecture. 


Executive capacity to organize and 
help others execute a satisfactory 
program of experiences. 


Desire and capacity to keep on grow- 





ing and changing with the new 
developments and movements in 
education and society. 

—Lester K. Ade. 


INTERESTING, REAL, VIVID! 


Kentuckians 
Are Different! 


By M. B. MORTON 


This book will capture your interest right from the first chapter. 
It is unique and vital because it contains true incidents which 
made up early Kentucky history. You'll find that Kentuck- 
ians are different from other people and that Kentucky hospi- 
tality is not a myth. 


Price $2.00 Postage Paid 
THE STANDARD PRINTING CO., Inc, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fancy tortures more people than does 
reality.—Ouida. 

The countenance is the portrait of the 
soul.—Cicero. 


_ Those who live on expectation are sure 
to be disappointed.—Joachim Nurate. 
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GREET THE NEW YEAR 


WITH A COMPLETE MUSIC PROGRAM 


THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES 
MeConathy Miessner Birge Bray 


Teachers and pupils are just beginning to appreciate the inexhaustible 
possibilities in music through using this series. It provides amply for the 
attainment of the fundamental music skills and attitudes, and for the inte- 
gration of the many activities which associate music with the social 
program of the modern school. 


Five-Book Series—a book to a grade 

Two-Book Course—for two- to four-room schools 
One-Book Course—for one-room and ungraded schools 
Music Highways and Byways 

Music of Many Lands and Peoples 


May we send you complete descriptive literature and our new festival 
“A Musical Panorama of America’? 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 EAST TWENTIETH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Representative: French A. Maggard, Frankfort 




















TABLES 


and 


CHAIRS 


Will equip those classrooms in 
your new buildings in an up- 


in your KINDERGARTEN to-date, efficient way. 
in your PRIMARY ROOMS - 

in your HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 

in your STUDY ROOMS 

in your LUNCHROOM OR CAFETERIA 

in your SCHOOL LIBRARY 


USE MOVABLE, ECONOMICAL TABLES IN SIZE 
TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS, 
AND CHAIRS TO MATCH 


Write us for suggestions 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


311-313 W. Main Street Louisville, Kentucky 








February, Nineteen Thirty-nine 








The BROWN HOTEL 


May we quote from a 
reeent letter? 


@@rThe only ether hotel or 
restaurant in the country, 
which even appreaches your 
Bluegrass Room. is at least 
three times as expensive. 
Vou are tojbe congratulated 
on the superb job [you jare 


atn-99 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


"Manager 


<g> , we 
oe 
eeelacene * 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 





How to Tell a Communist and 
How to Beat Him 


(Continued from page 14) 


I hope for a world with bigger bones 
and better kennels, but I despair if that 
is all men want. Our people will perish 
unless we reincorporate in our life the 
statement made one hundred and fifty 
years ago in our Northwest Ordinance, 
“religion, knowledge and morality, being 
necessary to the welfare of mankind, 
schools and the means of education should 
forever be encouraged.” This accom- 
plished, in this spirit, by the schools and 
by all other means of education—colleges, 
churches, clubs, organizations, museums, 
libraries, theater, and the press—we shall 


have a happy people. We shall never be 
Communists. 


You of the Legion recognize the enemy. 
How shail we beat him? Relieve poverty 
and distress. Stand up for the rights of 
Meeting and Assembly and Freedom of 
Speech, particularly when you do not 
agree. Support the schools and foster 
in every way the study of history, govern- 
ment, and social life. Above all, support 
a liberal education, an education for men, 
not dogs, that we may enter and live in a 
world of ideas, of beauty, of thought. 
This should be the American program. 
It will cause the most discomfort to 
our enemies; it will do the most to per- 
petuate and preserve the form of govern- 
ment and the kind of life which the 
Fathers of our Country willed to us and 
to which they were confident we would 
give our last full measure of devotion. 
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DAILY ENJOY WHOLESOME 


CHEWING cum 


Along with your Resolutions for 
1939 decide to enjoy wholesome 
chewing gum daily and encour- 
age your pupils to. Chewing gum 
helps keep your teeth clean and 
bright. And, it aids in supplying 
beneficial chewing exercise. Four 
Factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Proper Food (2) Clean Teeth 
(3) Dentist’s Care and (4) Plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. . « There is a 
reason, time and place for gum. 








University Research, basis of our advertising 


‘ m 
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Library Department, 
Berea College, 


Berea, Ky. 
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If all the superintendents in the United 
States were to vote as to what is the 
most difficult subject to teach, probably 
a large majority would choose language 
and grammar in the grades. 

This is where there is the most ex- 
perimentation and the least satisfaction. 

Yet an increasing number of superin- 
tendents have found the solution of this 
knotty problem. A host of schools are 
now finding a practical and successful 
course in ADVENTURES IN LAN- 
GUAGE for Grades 3 to 8. 


ADVENTURES 
INDPANGLUANGD 


ADVENTURES 


ae. | 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


BY BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE are 
not dependent on any textbook but will 
be found complete enough to supply a 
thorough year’s course in Language in 
each grade without the use of an accom 
panying textbook. Or they may be used 
with any textbook as a reference book. 

Please write to any of the schools 
that are using ADVENTURES IN 
LANGUAGE. A splendid list of these 
schools in all states in the Union will 
be found in our national circular which 
will be gladly sent on application. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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